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The Picked Army of the Telephone 


The whole telephone-using public is 
interested in the army of telephone em- 
ployees —what kind of people are they, 
how are they selected and trained, 
how are they housed and equipped, 
and are they well paid and loyal. 


Ten billion messages a year are 
handled by the organization of the 
Bell System, and the task is entrusted 
to an army of 160,000 loyal men and 
women. 


No one of these messages can be put 
through by an individual employee. 
In every case there must be the com- 
plete telephone machine or system in 
working order, with every manager, 
engineer, clerk, operator, lineman and 
installer co-operating with one another 
and with the public. 


The Bell System has attracted the 


brightest, most capable people for each 
branch of work. The training is 





One Policy 


thorough and the worker must be 
specially fitted for his position. 
Workrooms are healthful and at- 
tractive, every possible mechanical 
device being provided to promote 
efficiency, speed and comfort. 


Good wages, an opportunity for 
advancement and prompt recognition 
of merit are the rule throughout the 
Bell System. 

An ample reserve fund is set aside 
for pensions, accident and sick benefits 
and insurance for employees, both 
men and women. “Few if any indus- 
tries,” reports the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, “present so much 
or such widely distributed, intelligent 
care for the health and welfare of 
their women workers as is found 
among the telephone companies.” 

These are some of the reasons why 
Bell telephone service is the best in 
the world. 


. AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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On Fickle Hill 


Twilight time on Fickle Hill— 
Seems as if there could not be 
Any fairer thing to see— 

Let us stand 

Striving just to fill 

Weary brains with beauty, till 

The velvet darkness hides the land. 


Redwoods in the gorge below, 

And the centuries that made 

All their scented black-green shade, 
Steadfast, still, 

Giving time to grow 

Somehow seem to merge and flow 
With twilight time on Fickle Hill. 


Murmurs reach us from the sea; 
Little town and crescent bay 
Wreathed with fog, fade far away; 
Ah, be still— 

Closer lean to me, 

Best can silence pay the fee 

For twilight time on Fickle Hill! 


VIRGINIA CLEAVER BACON. 
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Luther King handling a bull snake. 


Crossing the 
Plains 
in a 
1915 Model 
Prairie 
Schooner 


An Overland Trip by Wagon 

from Kansas, a Thousand 

Miles, Ending with the Hopi 
Indians in Arizona 


By 


Paul H. Dowling 











ern and Middle Western States 

has always been full of romance 

and adventure for the traveler 
who undertakes the trip, whether he 
comes by Pullman, automobile or 
stage. Many have made the trip dur- 
ing the Exposition year by automobile, 
and have found the way none the less 
interesting than did their forefathers in 
the great prairie schooners of forty- 


[ve Overland trail from the East- 


nine. But unusual for as modern a date 
as the summer of 1915 was the experi- 
ence of two families of tourists who 
completed a journey of a _ thousand 
miles from Kansas to California on 
board two white-topped wagons and 
drawn by horses and mules. 

Hunger and thirst, cold winds of the 
plains and the baking sun of the South- 
western deserts were all a part of the 
ups and downs of the experiment in 
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1. Indians circling our camps as we breakfasted. 2. Fording a stream in 
Colorado. 


roughing it, but those were all things 
which the party expected more or less, 
and they got their full share. Mr. Lu- 
ther King, one of the members of the 
Overland wagon party, kept notes of 
the experiences of the expedition at 
times, when he was not rustling wood 
for the camp fire or hunting runaway 
horses and mules, and the following are 
quotations from his diary: 

Hitching up Barney and Rastus, we 
began to get back to nature in earnest 
without rigging up prairie schooner. 
With sleeping accommodations in the 
wagons, besides small tents and plenty 


of groceries, we felt sure of making 
the trip with all the comforts of home. 
Leaving Goodland, Kansas, April 12th, 
it was not Jong before we began to run 
into cold wind and rain. This kept 
up until the fifth day out, which found 
us in a sorry predicament. We had 
camped in a field when there ceased to 
be a road, staid there all nighi, but 
were forced to break camp in the 
morning to search for water. By good 
fortune we came upon the deserted 
house of the 2M2 ranch, which we im- 
mediately took possession of until the 
weather should clear. 



































1. Passing a traveler on the road, New Mexico. 


2. A desert freighter in 


Keam’s Canyon, Arizona. 


Here, in possession of a windmill 
for pumping water, it happened that 
the wind, which had blown upon us 
furiously so far, ceased to blow, and 
the water had to be pumped by climb- 
ing up on the windmill and turning the 
wheel by hand. To add to our depend- 
ance upon chance, Rastus drew our at- 
tention quite forcibly one evening, 
while we were eating supper, by disap- 
pearing in full flight over the plains. 
Chasing him for three miles did no 


good, and by that time it was dark, 
anyway. 

Looking for a runaway horse on a 
ranch that is eight miles wide and 
ten miles long is not much fun, and one 
whole day’s search was fruitless. The 
next day, the two mules were hitched 
up and a search party was sent out by 
wagon. 

After we had gone some 12 miles 
on the back trail it was learned that a 
cowman had already returned the miss- 
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Indians at the first mesa, Arizona, 


ing Rastus to the ranch house of the 
2M2. 

Leaving this location, we paralleled 
the Union Pacific, then the Missouri 
Pacific and the Santa Fe Railroads, 
coming down through La Junta and fol- 
lowing the old Santa Fe trail. This old 
trail furnishes ideal camping places, 
but the going is bad. As evidence, 
here is an inscription, left on a postal 
card by the road: “‘Notice—Be careful. 
This arroyo is HELL.” 

If the roads were rough, the scenery 
was not the less picturesque. One of 
the camps could not have been in a 
better place. There was a circle of 
pine and cedar trees on the top of a 
hill, with a small stream of clear water 
just below. The final touch to the pic- 
ture was the dim figure of a coyote, 
who stood, howling, on a distant ridge. 

The day of all days that far in the 
trip was when we came through the 
celebrated Raton pass into New Mex- 
ico, circling some dizzy places where 
the road winds around the mountains 
8,790 feet high. The next day, at the 
camping place just across the Red 


River, the water froze in the water 
bags, and we nearly froze in our tents 
—and that May 2d in New Mexico, of 
all places. The call of the city was 
upon us a few days later when we came 
within 214 miles of Las Vegas, about 
camping time in the evening. The call 
was very insistent, and we walked into 
town after supper for the sole purpose 
of going to a “movie.” 

At this point we received supplies, 
mail and a Krag carbine, thus bringing 
the “arsenal” up to three shotguns, two 
rifles and two revolvers. We were 
very anxious for some one to lead on 
the big game, but none of this appeared 
any nearer than shell range in the Eu- 
ropean war. Leaving Las Vegas we 
passed through a lot of little Mexican 
towns with their adobe houses, and 
each town with its church and priest. 
By this time the horses were getting 
quite proficient in moving about with 
their hobbles on, and this necessitated 
trailing their excursion four miles. It 
was hard pulling the next day over 
twenty-six miles of mountain roads to 
Santa Fe, but we were glad to see the 
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Camp in Keam’s Canyon, Arizona 


nistoric old place. We were interested 
in the old plaza, with its monuments 
and government building, three hun- 
dred years old on one side. The old 
structure, now used as a museum, has 
walls of adobe, four or five feet thick. 
In this building 76 Spanish and Mexi- 
can rulers as well as 19 territorial gov- 
ernors have held office. Many of the 
interesting relics of the museum have 
been secured from the ancient ruins 
of the cliff dwellers northwest of the 
city. 

On reaching Gallup, an Indian trad- 
ing center, we encountered several of 
the freighting outfits that are charac- 
teristic of that region. Seven and 
eight wagons in an outfit, some of them 
requiring six and eight horses each, are 
used in carrying freight more than a 
hundred miles. That was the reason 
for our having to pay $3.50 for a sack 
of corn. Many Indians come to this 
central point, driving five or six of 
their ponies, and bringing in wool to 
exchange for grain and groceries. 

From there.we went down _ into 
Keam’s Canyon and the Indian vil- 


lages. A week passed quickly in this 
interesting place. From our camp it 
was only a short walk to the Hopi In- 
dian pueblo, where the famous annual 
dances are given. On top of the 
mesa, which rises five hundred feet 
above the floor of the valley, are the 
Indian villages. Walpi, the oldest of 
these villages, lies at the extreme end 
of the mesa, and is a puebla of three 
stories. There are two other villages, 
situated thus close together, but the 
languages of the three are entirely dif- 
ferent. 

Several trails and one fairly good 
road lead up to the top of the mesa 
from the valley. The top is solid rock 
and the houses are of stone and plas- 
tered with mud. This seems a strange 
place to locate a city, because all water 
has to be carried up the trails from the 
spring at the foot, but when consid- 
ered as a retreat from the enemies of 
the Hopis, the Navajos, it isn’t so bad. 
It is here and at the next mesa, six 
miles west, on alternate years, that the 
annual snake dances are held. 

There were lots of Indian women sit- 
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New settlers moving in to build on their land claims. 


ting around making colored biscuits. 
The mixing of these very interesting 
delicacies requires three bowls. In 
the first the meal is mixed in a very 
thick batter and some coloring matter 
added. Then the dough is passed to a 
second bowl, where it is worked and 
thinned. In the last bowl the mixture 
is worked until it has about the consis- 
tency of paint. A large, flat stone 
with a wood fire under it serves for 
an oven. The stone is greased and a 
thin layer of the batter spread out 
with the hands. The dough bakes and 
is folded into small rolls while hot. 
Sometimes the Indian women make the 
rolls with three or four different colors 
and these are all light and flaky, and 
not bad eating, in spite of the crude 
cookery employed? 

The annual dances are, of course, the 
most interesting feature of the life at 
this place. The corn dance comes on 
Saturday and the Kachina dance on 
Sunday. We walked up the trail to the 
top of the mesa, where we secured a 
vantage spot for the entire perform- 
ance. Fifty-five Kachinas danced in a 
line. The leader ran up and down the 


line with an air of importance, stopping 
now and then to utter a quavering yell. 
Several old men, who seemed to be the 
directors, gave orders now and then, 
while the dancers kept time with the 
steady beat of a drum, and sang in a 
low tone. The dancers merely stamp 
their feet, or rather stamp on one foot, 
while the leader quite energetically 
makes more complicated movements. 
Each of these dancers had on a hide- 
ous headgear, with a mask coming 
down over the face. Fancy girdles and 
fox pelts hanging down their backs, 
necklaces, bracelets and _ trinkets, 
fancy moccasins and turtle shells add- 
ed to the finery of the attire. Ir. one 
hand the Kachinas carried a bow and 
arrow, and in the other a small bag of 
corn and a sharp pointed stick. Many 
of them had their bodies painted in 
fancy colors. After dancing for fifteen 
minutes, the performers adjusted their 
headgear and marched to the first vil- 
lage, Tehua, where the dance was re- 
peated, this time with the headgear left 
on. Next they went to the middle vil- 
lage, Sichomovi, and then to Walpi. 
From here the dancers filed off to the 























The “haystacks.” 


corn field, two and a half miles dis- 
tant. 

Arriving at the corn field, the Ka- 
chinas took off the finery, and, with 
the exception of the smaller ones, gath- 
ered in a circle and smoked. A crowd 
of older men had already assembled 
and were gathered in a similar circle 
and were smoking. Some blankets were 
spread out on the ground, and on these 
were large piles of food. After the 
smoke, the men gathered aro ind the 
blankets and ate. Then, after wait- 
ing about an hour or more, thirty young 
girls, all togged out in finery, came 
marching down in single file from the 
mesa. They were accompanied by the 
clown dancers, eight of these with 
their bodies painted brown and wear- 
ing a black breech cloth. These also 


wore masks and moccasins, and were 
accompanied by a drummer who kept 
up a double-quick beat. Each Ka- 
china, now with his sharp pointed stick 
dug holes in the ground, while the girls 
followed and dropped in the corn, to- 
gether with beans, water-melon and 
squash seeds. After each one had 
planted about twenty hills they again 
rested and went to eating. On Sunday 
the dances were repeated, great crowds 
having arrived from the second mesa 
and surrounding country. 

From the mesas, our way followed 
the road to Williams and on to South- 
ern California by train. A thousand 
miles was plenty in the wagon, and 
the gentle roll of the Pullman over the 
rest of the desert country was like 


‘stepping from 1849 directly into 1915. 











The Sacred Woods 





By Alfred E. Acklom 


I love the mysterious shadows of tall trees, 

Sentinels of the forest, where shafts of golden light 

Through the oriel windows of the woods pierce sombre depths, 
Tracing strange patterns on the leaf-strewn floor. 

Deep woods that hold cool sanctuaries, 

Where, in the hush of noonday’s torrid hour, 

Full-throated birds compose their vesper hymns 

To carol forth at eventide. 


I pass these ancient, stalwart sentinels, 

And wander through the dim cathedral aisles 

Flanked by straight pillared trunks, 

Whose tapering fingers cleave the morning mist 

To pluck the sunbeams from a turquoise sky. 

Silence broods below, but in dizzy heights above 
Light airs weave music through the feathery tops, 
That in the Western gales reel to the breeze, 

As the Great Spirit with a master hand 

Sweeps his tall harp and strikes wild chords of melody. 


Light falls my tread 
In the soft velvet of the yielding leaves. 
I reverently bare my head, for here 
Is God, and these tall Gothic spires 
Are finials on the parapets of Heaven. 
None in this sacred place could jest, | 
Nor clown grimace. The ribald oath : 
Would wither ere it tripped the tongue, 
Or change to prayer in the supernal awe. 


Night, the black mask of day, comes nigh, 
Drawing her ebon robe about the scene; 

And all is merged and hidden in the gloom, 
Until the welkin’s studded jewels shine 

A mild effulgence. Soon brighter light appears 
To bathe in molten silver of the moon 

The mellowed profile of adumbrate trees. 


Inscrutable darkness rules the bosom of the woods, 
And so I stand without and watch 

The dark, unfathomed shadows of the night, 
Inflexible and constant in their form; 

While from boscage and through the limbs peer forth 
Indefinable shapes and faces of the lonely dead. 
Spirits of those who once roamed freely here 

And loved the forest and its mysteries. 
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“Shafts of golden light through once windows of the woods.” 








Modern Treaties of Peace 


By John Macdonell 


the speculations now common as 
to the terms of the peace at the 
close of this war. I have in view 
mainly the past, though the facts here 
epitomized may be of use as guides, 
or, still oftener, as warnings for the 
future. It may seem doubtful whether 
there is, or can be, unity in such a wide 
and indefinable theme as treaties of 
peace. Each of them, it may be 
thought, stands by itself; nothing can 
profitably be said as to such treaties in 
general. No doubt they vary accord- 
ing to the age in which they are con- 
cluded, the race, degree of civilization, 
and the moral standards of the parties 
to them. Certainly, if I were to at- 
tempt to range over the whole field of 
history, I should be able to name few, 
if any, features common to them all. 
But, confining the inquiry chiefly to 
modern treaties, I think that certain 
broad facts emerge; of the nature for 
the most part of tendencies and subject 
to exceptions, it is true, but tendencies 
distinct and unmistakable. 
One fact is fairly clear; it may seem 
a platitude, but it has consequences 
apt to be overlooked; the characters 
of treaties are mainly determined by 
the issues or results of the wars which 
they close, and the manner in which 
they have been waged. A further cir- 
cumstance may affect the definite 
treaty of peace; if the victors are al- 
lies with interests divided or devisible, 
the terms are pretty sure by skillful 
diplomacy to be made more favorable 
to the vanquished than if there were 
only one conqueror. 
If the struggle has ended in the de- 
cisive victory of one of the belligerents 
the treaty will record that fact; if it 
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has been pursued with brutality and 
cruelty, brutality and cruelty will prob- 
ably characterize the terms of the 
treaty; the conqueror will seek to im- 
pose harsh terms on the vanquished. I 
might go so far as to say that treaties 
of peace are the true and durable rec- 
ords of military results; probably 
equitable, if those results have been in- 
decisive, generally ruthless if they 
have ended after large sacrifices in 
complete victory to one of the bellig- 
erents. For, after reading of late 
many such treaties, I am struck by the 
absence in the majority of them of all 
signs of chivalry, forbearance, or gen- 
erosity to the vanquished. They al- 
most all indicate a desire to use force 
to the utmost limit; the diplomatist 
continues, sometimes with less mercy, 
the work of the soldier; so that most 
treaties of peace are the completion 
or aggravation of crimes. Rarely do 
they seem to be the work of statesmen 
who, for the sake of durable harmony, 
are willing to sacrifice passing advan- 
tages. The Romans distinguished be- 
tween the foedus iniquum and the foe- 
dus oequum; and the old books make 
much of this distinction, i. e., in mod- 
ern language between treaties which 
confer reciprocal advantages and those 
which do not. Broadly stated, every 
modern treaty of peace, not the sequel 
to a drawn battle, is a foedus iniquum. 
If there is an exception, it is to be 
found in a treaty of peace formally 
closing a long war with uncertain mili- 
tary results, or a war in which the con- 
queror has succeeded with ease. No 
war in modern times accomplished so 
much with so little loss of blood or 
treasure as that between the United 
States and Spain. There were no great 

















battles on land or sea. The loss of 
life was not so serious as in some rail- 
way accidents and in many shipwrecks. 
The victors acquired a large territory 
almost without striking a blow; and 
the fact is reflected in the Treaty of 
Paris on December 10th, 1899, between 
the two countries. No modern treaty 
exhibits greater forbearance. The 
United States did not annex Cuba. 
They acquired the Philippine Islands, 
Porto Rico and certain other islands. 
But they paid for the acquisition $20,- 
000,000. They did not follow the 
modern practice of exacting an indem- 
nity from the vanquished; they ex- 
pressly relinquished all claims there- 
to. Perhaps I ought to put in the same 
category the peace of Pretoria; a re- 
markable instance of wise forbearance, 
considering the fact that the war cost 
England some two hundred and fifty 
millions sterling and thousands of cas- 
ualties. 

I ought to add, as a further qualifi- 
cation to what is above stated, that 
treaties of peace prove that nations 
differ much as to the manner in which 
they use their power as victors; some 
show to more advantage than others. 
Desiring to be a faithful exponent of 
international law and its history, I 
am little inclined to single out any one 
nation as specially ruthless in exact- 
ing terms of peace. No nations are in 
this respect wholly free from re- 
proach. Most of them when victorious 
have driven as hard terms as they 
could press upon the foe. But this 
much one may say that, with the ex- 
ception of those treaties terminating 
wars in which Prussia was unsuccess- 
ful, no nation has so consistently from 
the days of the Greater Elector 
pressed her demands on the conclusion 
of peace as she has done. Sweden, 
Poiand, Austria, Denmark, several of 
the smaller States of Germany, and 
France have each in turn suffered. The 
history of her treaties, from that of 
Oliva, is the history of absorption of 
the territories of her neighbors. She 


gained territory by the treaty of 
Utrecht, though less than she desired. 
In her war with Austria in the seven- 
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teenth century she acquired Silesia. 
More than any of the Allies in 1815, 
she pressed upon France; and, but for 
the resistance of England, she would 
then have absorbed Saxony, even as 


she absorbed the Rhine provinces. 
One cannot help remembering the fact 
that there was a difficulty, after the 
seisure of Paris of 1815, in preventing 
Blucher from blowing up the bridge of 
Jena. If Gneisenau had had his way 
he would have shot Napoleon. Prussia 
drove hard terms with defeated Den- 
mark in 1864. In 1866 she acquired 
Hesse and Hanover, and did her best 
to acquire Saxony also. Necessity 
justified this course—the plea is old. 
These governments had “appealed to 
the decision of war for themselves and 


their countries. This decision, ac- 
cording to God’s decree, has been 
against them. Political necessity 


obliges us not to restore to them the 
power of government.” 

By the treaty of Frankfurt, Prussia 
acquired for the Reich, of which she 
was the ruling member, Alsace and 
part of Lorraine, and she set an exam- 
ple of a new departure by imposing 
upon prostrate France an indemnity of 
an unparalleled amount. I am _ not 
criticising this policy or forgetting that 
in some of the wars which ended in 
conquest Prussia had legality on her 
side, and that her territories were until 
recent times scattered. This policy 
might, as some of her historians as- 
sert, not be a sign of her voracity and 
appetite, but of the virile vigor of the 
race, the foresight of her rulers, and 
her position as leader in the move- 
ment towards German unity. I am 
merely attesting facts on the face of 
the chief treaties to which she has 
been a party. 

Some striking differences are to be 
noted between ancient and modern 
treaties of peace. The latter at first 
might seem much the more humane. 
The typical Roman treaty of peace, 
technically described as “deditio,” 
was merciless. The conqueror ac- 
quired everything belonging to the con- 
quered State, private as well as public 
property, and the entire population 
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was liable to be sold into slavery. Ac- 
cording to the formula preserved by 
Livy, the vanquished surrendered 
themselves, their arms, their temples, 
their cities, their territories and their 
gods. In practice this harshness was 
mitigated; but from time to time it was 
exercised, and the old theory was 
never abandoned. According to the 
feudal conception of the State, the 
property, public and private—certainly 
private lands, if not movables—be- 
came the property of the conqueror; 
though no doubt this was not often 
carried out. But neither in theory nor 
in fact in these days and for some 
centuries has this view been enter- 
tained. No modern treaty of peace 
declares the lands of the subjects of 
the conquered State to be forfeited. 
Some expressly confirm them in their 
rights. But the changes are less hu- 
mane than they would at first blush 
seem. Of later years, the difference, 
so much to the honor of modern times, 
has in effect been diminished by the 
imposing of heavy indemnities to be 
paid by the subjects of the conquered. 

I note a second difference. A mod- 
ern treaty of peace is necessarily much 
more complex than earlier treaties of 
the same class. War in these days 
severs so many arteries and veins; the 
diplomatist must stanch so many gap- 
ing wounds if they are not to continue 
to bleed. Contracts between private 
persons have been annulled or sus- 
pended. Ships may have been seized 
but not condemned. Treaties or con- 
ventions, except those specially provid- 
ing for a state of war, are annulled. 
Private as well as diplomatic inter- 
course has ceased. The instrument of 
settlement must provide for the new 
order of things. And when annexa- 
tion of the territory of one State takes 
place, provision must be made for a 
multitude of matters which once were 
neglected and might be so, with no 
great harm. Thus provision must be 
made for an exact demarcation of 
the new frontier line; for the with- 
drawal within a fixed period of in- 
habitants who wish to depart with their 
property from the districts which have 
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changed hands; for transfer of part of 
the public debt fixed according to pop- 
ulation or otherwise; for the transfer 
of archives or titles to property; for 
the payment of pensions charged by 
the old government on the revenue; 
for the evacuation of territory; for the 
surrender of prisoners of war; for the 
purchase of railways; for a score of 
other matters, the majority of which 
were not provided for in earlier trea- 
ties of peace. The complexity is still 
greater if, as is the case with many 
treaties, several States with conflicting 
interests are parties thereto, or if a 
settlement is effected by means of 
several treaties. At the close of the 
Crimean war in 1856 a whole group 
of treaties, conventions or declarations 
were entered into. The final “act” of 
the treaties of Vienna in 1815 consisted 
of sixteen Actes annexed to the Acte 
General; that is, treaties, conventions, 
declarations, reglements, some of them 
of great complexity. The process of 
liquidation may go on for years after 
the treaty of peace has been signed. 

There cannot fail to be one notable 
difference between any treaty termi- 
nating this war and treaties of peace 
concluded in past times. Hitherto, 
Colonies have been passive subjects of 
the Mother State; they were not con- 
sulted in negotiating the treaties form- 
ing the basis of our Colonial Empire. 
That cannot again be. The dominions 
which have taken their part in the 
struggle must have their say in the set- 
tlement. It may mark their coming of 
age politically. 

One of the principal subjects of 
modern treaties is the provision for 
the payment of an indemnity by the 
defeated belligerent. To a statesman 
such as Burke, with his veneration for 
what he conceived to be the rules of 
public law, it seemed an objectionable 
innovation. Discussing the subject of 
the rights of a conqueror in his “Ob- 
servations on the Conduct of the Mi- 
nority,” he remarks: “The principle 
laid down by Mr. Fox is this: “That 
every State, on the conclusion of a 
war, has a right to avail itself of its 
conquests towards indemnification.’ 
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This principle (true or false) is totally 
contrary to a policy which this coun- 
try has pursued with France at various 
periods, particularly at the Treaty of 
Ryswick, in the last century, and at 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in this. 
Whatever the merits of his rule may 
be in the eyes of neutral judges, it is 
a rule which no statesman before him 
ever laid down in favor of the adverse 
party with whom he was to negotiate. 
The adverse party himself may safely 
be trusted to take care of his own ag- 
grandizement.” These are nobler—I 
am inclined to believe wiser—princi- 
ples than those which to-day prevail. 
The prospect of imposing an indemnity 
is held constantly before belligerents 
while war is going on. It is sometimes 
a lure to engaging in war, or it dimin- 
ishes the deterrent force of expense. 
At all events, the practice has become 
common. Three forms of it are to be 
found: (1) An indemnity in the strict 
legal sense—that is, complete reim- 
bursement of the expenses to which the 
victorious State has been put. An ex- 
ample of this is to be found in the 
Treaty of Vienna (October 30, 1864), 
to which Prussia, Austria and Denmark 
were parties (Article XII), and in the 
Treaty of Prague terminating the war 
between Prussia and Austria (Article 
XI.) Perhaps we may put in this cate- 
gory the provision in Article IV of the 
Treaty of Paris of November 20,.1815: 
“La partie pecuniaire de l’indemnite a 
fournir par la France aux puissances 
alliees est fixee a la somme de sept 
cent millions de francs”—($140,000,- 
000—not an excessive sum. A second 
variety consists of an indemnity cou- 
pled with a reasonable fine. I will 
take as an example the Treaty of 
Lhassa (September 17, 1904), between 
our government and that of Thibet. 
The third type is the exacting of a sum 
quite irrespective of the costs of the 
war, so large as to be likely to impov- 
erish the payer, to disable him making 
preparations for a renewal of hostili- 
ties, and to enrich the receiver; a sum 
measured by the resources of the con- 
quered country. In diplomatic language 
it is termed an indemnity; it has in fact 
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no relation to that definite legal con- 
ception; it is in strictness one of the 
many forms of booty, and not the less 
so because it is taken in cash, not in 
kind, and is collected after the war 
instead of during its progress. 

So far there have been few exam- 
ples of this policy, or this variety of 
so-called indemnity. Even the Na- 
poleonic wars, with all their excesses, 
afford few examples of it. The classi- 
cal instance is to be found in the 
Treaty of Frankfurt, which imposed, 
in addition to the very large sums lev- 
ied by way of requisitions and fines 
upon the communal or other local au- 
thorities, a so-called indemnity of five 
milliards. Originally, Bismarck de- 
manded six, which he consented to 
reduce to five. No reasonable esti- 
mate brought the outlay to much more 
than three milliards. The difference 
was plunder. 

I note a further peculiarity of mod- 
ern treaties of peace. The introduc- 
tion into them of an amnesty clause, 
couched in wide terms, is one of the 
great improvements in the public law 
of Europe; there is to be no vendetta, 
public or private; the past and its mis- 
deeds and wrongs are to be buried; 
the combatants are to start afresh. 
From some recent treaties an amnesty 
article is omitted. I do not, however, 
doubt that in its absence immunity 
from punishment for acts done in the 
prosecution of war is implied. Even 
in its widest terms now known an am- 
nesty does not give immunity to all 
acts of violence and crimes, or to those 
which are only remotely connected 
with the war. There have been in- 
stances, and they may recur, in which 
there has been express exclusion from 
amnesty of persons guilty of certain 
offences. Three examples occur to 
me, and, as they may have interest in 
the future, I quote them. When hos- 
tilities between the English govern- 
ment and the Boer government ended 
in 1881, and peace was concluded, 
some persons were excepted from the 
amnesty. The commissioners who 
were to negotiate the terms of peace 
were instructed by our government to 
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promise that there was to be no moles- 
tation for political opinion, and that a 
complete amnesty was to be accorded 
to those who had taken part in the war, 
and that from this were to be excluded 
“only persons who had committed, or 
are directly responsible for, acts con- 
trary to the rules of civilized warfare.” 
The Boer generals assented to these 
terms, and certain persons were put on 
their trial. Later they were acquitted. 

The second example is to be found 
in the peace of Pretoria, which ter- 
minated the Boer War in 1902. Article 
IV runs: “No proceedings, civil or 
criminal, will be taken against any of 
the burghers so surrendering or so re- 
turning for any acts in connection with 
the prosecution of the war. The bene- 
fit of this clause will not extend to cer- 
tain acts contrary to the usage of war 
which have been notified by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to the Boer generals, 
and which shall be tried by court-mar- 
tial immediatetly after the close of 
hostilities.” A still later example of 
a qualified amnesty is found in the 
treaty of peace between Italy and Tur- 
key in 1912 (Article IV), which spe- 
cially excepts persons who have com- 
mitted “crimes of common law.” My 
hope would be that such exceptions 
will multiply. Conventions regulating 
the usage of war will continue to be as 
useless as some of them have proved 
to-day if hideous crimes pass unpun- 
ished or are deliberately and publicly 
pardoned. 

I turn to some of the many defects or 
shortcomings in modern treaties of 
peace. In the history of diplomacy 
some four or five treaties stand out 
conspicuously from others as the close 
of old epochs, the beginning of new. 
The first of these is the Treaty of 
Westphalia. With it began the history 
of modern Europe. Then closed the 
struggle for supremacy of Spain. Then, 
too, Germany received a constitution, 
imperfect, it is true. The independ- 


ence of Switzerland was then recog- 
nized. Then ended the religious wars 
which for nearly a century rent Eu- 
rope. Then, too, ended the patrimonial 
conception of 


sovereignty. Future 
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rulers might be despots over their 
countries; they were not owners. Some 
might next name the Treaty of the 
Pyrenees, which marked the zenith of 
the power of France in her struggle 
for supremacy, or the Treaty of 
Utrecht, when the power of France was 
on the downward grade. Others might 
name the Treaty of Carlowitz, the be- 
ginning of the dissolution, still in pro- 
gress, of the Ottoman Empire. 

Undoubtedly among the great trea- 
ties of the world should rank the 
Treaty or group of Treaties, of Vienna 
in 1815: “L’axe autour duquel a evolue 
la politique europeenne.” Never has 
diplomacy attempted so much, and, on 
the whole, be it said, so successfully. 
It was reactionary and repressive. It 
carved out Europe with complete in- 
difference to the wishes of the people. 
But, in spite of the faults of this group 
of treaties, they had “the undeniable 
merit of having prepared the world for 
a more complete system.” “If ever,” 
to quote the words of Von Gentz, the 
Powers should meet again to establish 
a political system by which wars of 
conquest shall be rendered impossible 
and the rights of all guaranteed, the 
Congress of Vienna will not be with- 
out use.” 

Here has been a declension. Judged 
by their handiwork, diplomatists of 
the eighteenth century had a larger 
outlook than their successors at the 
close of the last or commencement of 
the present century. Those who nego- 
tiated the Treaties of Ryswick and 
Utrecht had a reasoned faith. They 
recognized that Europe was a political 
unity. They had a theory as to how it 
was to be maintained. The chief trea- 
ties of that period were prefaced by 
words of homage to the principle of the 
balance of power. Each treaty was not 
regarded as standing by itself; it was 
part of a system; and usually there 
was a promise to maintain the provi- 
sions of the early fundamental treaties. 
It is easy to criticise the theory of the 
balance of power; it is easy to show, 
as M. Sorel has done, that this theory 
had its supplement or counterpart in 
the theory of equality of spoils; the 























powerful States might prey upon the 
smaller provided the robbers shared 
alike. Treaties prefaced by approval 
of the balance of power were compat- 
ible with the partition of Poland. They 
were often intended merely to create 
“a true strategic equilibrium” (Toyn- 
bee, “Nationality and the War,” p. 54) 
or to carry out the “rounding off sys- 
tem,” fatal to weak neighbors. But 
diplomatists had a common theory of 
political action, and there was at least 
an attempt to look beyond the dispute 
of the eighteenth century to ask: 
whole, and frame enduring settlements. 
One is tempted in reading the treaties 
of the eighteenth century to ask: 
“Shall we ever again have that larger 
and common policy ?” 

The very ideal of unity seems gone. 
Modern treaties rarely show any con- 
ception of common interests of a gen- 
eral society or family of nations. Each 
State, or group of States, makes the 
best terms for itself. There is no Eu- 
rope as a political unit. Count Breust’s 
famous saying as to one treaty, “I do 
not see Europe in it,” is true of almost 
all treaties. Then, too, there is no 
background or general body of doc- 
trine, there are no principles of public 
law of Europe to which in negotiations 
the weaker party can appeal with cer- 
tainty that the principles will be ad- 
mitted, even if the particular applica- 
tion is disputed. The phrase, “public 
law of Europe,” an expression much 
used in the old books, was perhaps 
sometimes only an imposing name 
without much reality underlying it. It 
had a distinct meaning only with re- 
spect to Germany; it signified the body 
of law, chiefly contained in the Peace 
of Westphalia, regulating the relations 
of the various members of the Empire. 
Its meaning otherwise was no doubt 
somewhat vague. But it enshrined an 
ideal; there was to be enduring 
equilibrium, a condition of Europe in 
which all States, great or small, were 
permitted to live, and certain funda- 
mental treaties were to be respected. 
Only three times in the history of Eu- 
rope have the nations of Europe at- 
tempted to rise to the height of their 
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opportunities : when they concluded the 
Peace of Westphalia; when they at- 
tempted to reconstruct Europe in 1815; 
and when they sought in 1878 to settle 
in the Near East the many outstanding 
questions menacing the peace of the 
world. The latest of these attempts 
showed, I am inclined to think, the 
least foresight, and was the least suc- 
cessful. 

I note a further defect. Many trea- 
ties—at all events those involving an- 
nexation—are in flat contradiction to 
principles which have in these days 
obtained wide acceptance. That large 
masses of people should be free to de- 
termine their fate; that they should not 
be dealt with as if they were slaves or 
cattle—all that has become a common- 
place. The declaration of 1789, “‘le 
principe de toute souverainete reside 
essentiellement dans la nation,” would 
be disputed by few; it is no longer 
revolutionary doctrine; it is part of 
the common creed of civilization. This 
principle is forgotten or disregarded 
when modern States settle their fron- 
tiers. Strategic or military considera- 
tions, or the desire to acquire rich ter- 
ritory, are the usual determinants. I 
state the same facts in another form 
when I say that, while the principle 
of nationality is everywhere nominally 
recognized, while it is universally 
agreed that arrangements which ignore 
it are frail and precarious, it is rare 
that this counts for much in the actual 
settlements at the close of wars. So 
many of them seem either the terms 
extracted by duress or the hasty agree- 
ments patched up between those who 
think only of the exigencies of the 
hour. In peace time statesmen ac- 
knowledge modern maxims, and among 
them that which I have quoted; in 
times of war, and at its close, they 
cling to the old regime and the maxim 
“La force prime droit,” with the result 
that the boundaries of States do not 
correspond to those of nations, and 
that communities, different in race, 
language and traditions, are linked un- 
congenially. And if the principle of 
nationality were recognized in treaties 
of peace, would there necessarily be 
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an improvement? Might not “Cabinet 
wars” of the past be replaced by peo- 
ples’ wars, with the result that pas- 
sions would be embittered to a degree 
barely possible in, say, the eighteenth 
century, when Bavaria and Saxony, 
for example, as often as not fought on 
the side of France? If there is to be 
this glorification of national character, 
is it not likely, as Eucken predicts, 
that the unfairness and bitterness for- 
merly produced by the inter-religious 
conflicts may experience a revival on 
the basis of nationalism? May there 
not be “a state of mutual repulsion and 
hostility amongst the different peo- 
ples ?” 

The world seems to have moved 
back. There are new perils without 
new safeguards—at all events, those 
provided by treaties of peace. There 
is the conflict between the desire for 
territorial expansion and large em- 
pires and the aspirations of nationali- 
ties leading to political Particularism. 
There is the exaltation of the State 
as an end in itself, and not as a stage 
in the development of a higher organi- 
zation embracing several States, and, 
- far-off day, perhaps, will embrace 
all. 

There is importation of the racial 
element into political relations, with a 
revival of feelings not unlike what ex- 
isted when “enemy” and “alien” were 
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synonymous. The growth of indus- 
trialism, which promised peace, has 
brought with it envy and jealousy: 
States need to be “protected” against 
each other, as if international trade 
were not a benefit to all concerned, but 
a victory to some and an injury to 
others. While science and literature 
and art are becoming cosmopolitan; 
while capital and labor observe no 
frontier lines, political Particularism 
tends to be more pronounced. We 
look in vain for constructive treaties 
of peace; those which form new ties 
between countries and uproot the 
causes of war. To do this not only 
should they renew severed engage- 
ments, they should provide for the 
open discussion and pacific settlement 
of future difficulties, for partial dis- 
armament—the real test of a sincere 
peace—and for common action as to 
matters of interest to both nations. 
Modern treaties of peace are so often 
of the nature of truces. It is no won- 
der if they rarely fulfill the expecta- 
tions of the victors, if arrangements 
which they seek to establish are sel- 
dom durable, and if treaties are in 
truth written in water. Generally 
framed with reference to passing exi- 
gencies and in order to obtain the 
maximum of advantages to the con- 
queror, they are monuments of the lim- 
ited foresight of diplomacy. 
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The California Caballero and 


His 


Caballo 


By M. C.Frederick 


OU SAW him in some of his 
. glory in the 1915 pageants of 

San Francisco, Los Angeles and 

San Diego, for no California 
parade or festal occasion has been 
complete without him from the com- 
ing of the Mission Fathers to the Pan- 
ama Exposition. 

Caballero, horseman, gentleman—it 
is all one. So it has been for hundreds 
of years. As in the old Spain, so in the 
new, on the western shore of our own 
continent, the California caballero was 
a veritable centaur. To think of him 
apart from his horse would be to think 
of Mona Lisa without her smile. He 
never walked—feet were for the at- 
tachment of spurs. 

Like the Arab to whom he was re- 
lated, he was among the most expert 
riders of the world. His horse, also 
of Arabian stock, if well trained, had 
perfect trust in his master, would obey 
his slightest wish expressed by a wave 
of the hand or a tap of the latigo, and 
go where his master directed, be it a 
leap over a precipice, as in the famous 
case of Alvarado. Said Colton: “‘Noth- 
ing but a tornado or a_far-striking 
thunderbolt can overtake a Californian 
on horseback.” 

It is a common saying that he was 
born on horseback. He certainly was 
there as soon as he got his clothes on, 
being taken by the godparents to the 
mission to be christened. After a 
week or two he was taken to ride al- 
most every day. By the time he was 
ten he was an expert rider, and Jiter- 
ally rode from the cradle to the grave. 

Moreover, the caballero did not yield 
the arts and blanishments of personal 
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adornment entirely to femininity. Why 
should he? In all sentient beings ex- 
cept man, is not the male trigged out 
in greater splendor? Then why should 
not the caballero wear gold and sil- 
ver and jewels, and silks and velvets 
and laces and embroideries, and adorn 
his horse with as rich equipage as he 
could command! Small wonder that 
the Californian, fine, dashing looking 
fellow, was famed not only for his 
grace and skill in handling his caballo, 
but for the beauty and splendor of his 
montura. 











The cattle raiser and his superintendent. 





(From an old color print of the 


early part of the last century, the early ’30’s.) 


If his purse afforded, as it frequent- 
ly did (and sometimes when it did not) 
his horse was loaded down with elabo- 
rate and costly trappings—stamped 
leather, gay embroideries and hand- 
wrought silver, which came from the 
City of Mexico, where many of the 
natives were skilled in their produc- 
tion. Many of the accessories seemed 
designed solely to furnish space for 
ornamentation. As for the caballero 
himself, he might have graced the can- 
vas of a Van Dyke. 

His costume was of black, brown, 
green or plum-colored broadcloth, with 
ball shaped buttons of gold or silver 
down the sides of his trowsers, which 
were slashed at the outer seam from 
the knee down, revealing the botas 
—or, when these were removed, the 
trimmed white underwear beneath. At 
times slender chains held the slash in 
leash; and always a bright silk sash 
girdled the waist. 

The jaunty, short jacket was made 
to match, and over all, when riding, 
was the mangas de montar, a piece of 
broadcloth three yards long by one and 
a half yards wide, rounded at the cor- 


ners and slit in the middle to slip over 
the head, gorgeously trimmed around 
the slit with bullion fringe and em- 
broidery. ‘The broad brimmed som- 
brero was likewise ornamented, the 
width of the band and the upper part 
of the brim sometimes encrusted with 
gems and gold and silver embroidery. 

The caballero wore buckskin shoes, 
and when in the saddle, botas or leg- 
gins of fine soft deerskin richly colored 
and stamped and embroidered in beau- 
tiful designs. Besides wrapping twice 
around the leg, the top of the leggin 
extended into a flap that, when desir- 
able, doubled over the outside to pro- 
tect the decoration from. dust and 
grime, but was folded in again before 
the destination was reached. 

Both ends of the botas were ele- 
gantly finished in different designs, so 
that either might be exposed, to har- 
monize with different costumes. 

The stamped leather bota illustrated 
is a rare old piece of work owned by 
a Spanish lady in Los Angeles. The 
design shown in detail is embroidered 
directly on the leather—the work is 
done entirely by men—in most beau- 
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tifully shaded pink and green silk, 
-filled in with threads of silver. The 
receptacle which forms the base of 
the conventional flower is of soft old 
pink and blue and gold, with veins of 
gold through the entire design. The 
point border is in shaded blue crossed 
with silver. The opposite end of the 
bota is in green and gold. There was 
always a pair of garters for each end, 
in this instance one pair of green and 
gold, the other old pink and blue, with 
gold warp. 

Some of the California ladies who 
visited in the City of Mexico learned 
the manner of weaving the garters on 
tiny looms similar to those used for 
weaving beads, and the little confec- 
tions were often highly prized gifts 
from the caballero’s sweetheart. 

His heavy spurs, which jingled with 
little plates and chains, might be in- 
laid with gold and silver, and had a 
shaft some ten inches long, with a 
rowe! maybe six inches across. He 
did not attempt to walk in them, and 
be it said he never wore them on dress 
parade. It would be an insult to think 
he rode a horse on such an occasion 
that needed a spur. 

His saddle, “whose elaborate lines 
were comparable only to those spoken 
of in naval architecture,” was won- 
drously constructed. The wooden 
frame was covered with tightly 
stretched rawhide, and open down the 
middle so that it did not gall the 
horse. The decorated leather fittings 
were attached with thongs, with never 
a buckle to hold a strap. 

Thrown over the saddle on dress 
occasions was the mochila, through 
which the cantle and horn projected. 
In the mochila illustrated the brilliant 
effect of the stamping and colored em- 
broidery is enhanced by slightly puffed 
blue satin showing through the pierced 
designs and the open-work interlaced 
semi-circles. 

Back of the saddle was the anquera, 
a round leather covering for the hind 
quarters, similarly decorated, with a 
fringe of metal pendants that jingled 
with every movement of the caballo. 

From the saddle horn depended the 
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coraza (from cuirass) or armas de 
agua, long and wide leathers, also 
decorated, or they might be of goat, 
bear, jaguar or mountain lion skins. 
At the horn, toc, was a pair of small 
saddle bags (cojinillos, “little cush- 
ions”) which contained a flask, fresh 
handkerchief, little gifts for friends, 
and so forth. 

The bridle was in keeping with the 
rest of the outfit. For every-day use 
it might be of soft, intricately braided 
leather. The reins and lash were of- 
ten of hair selected from the horse’s 
mane, perhaps woven in sections and 
joined with silver links; and for best 
the bridie might be almost entirely of 
silver, with broad brow band, frontal 
star or other device attached to chains, 
also nose piece and a breast-plate of 
a heart or other design, all of solid 
silver. The reins and Jatigo were 
made of silver—cold-drawn from 
Mexican dollars—and the wire knit- 
ted into a flexible rope, perhaps in 
foot lengths, linked together. 

The Spanish bit was an elaborate 
mechanism, highly ornamented, like 
the spurs, with inlaying and wrought 
silver. 

The halter rope, the pride of the 
caballero, was of finely twisted hair, 
strong and durable, of two or more 
colors beautifully blended, the ends 
finished with a pretty tassel. The 
cincha was also of hair twisted into 
cord and woven back and forth be- 
tween two rings. The braided raw- 
hide reata completed the outfit. 

Decked out in all this array, what 
a magnificent appearance the caballero 
must have made on the feast days of 
the saints. No Moorish warrior pran- 
cing over the Vega with his palfry’s 
housings of crimson velvet embroid- 
ered with gold, made a braver showing 
than he. What would the caballero 
have cared for a modern go-devil, be 
it never so red! 

But it was on his wedding day that 
he shone most resplendently. Mounted 
on the best horse to be bought or bor- 
rowed, with the richest of housings 
and all the extra touches the occasion 
demanded. A mantilla of silk, hand- 
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somely embroidered, was thrown over 
the mochila as an additional adorn- 
ment and protection for the bride’s 
dress, tor they both rode the same 
horse on their return from the wed- 
ding. 

Davis tells us that the horses were 
divided into caponeras, according to 
their color, and that a caponera of 
palominos, or cream-colored horses 
(provided by the groom) was a favor- 
ite for the wedding cavalcade. Or the 
groom might prefer two caponeras, 
maybe one of canelos, or red roans, 
and the other of, say, twenty--five 
black horses. Mares were never ridden. 

All the early writers thought the 
caballero’s monturo worthy of their 
pens. Dana, in “Two Years Before 
the Mast,” writes: “I have often seen 
a man, with fine figure and courteous 
manners, dressed in broadcloth and 
velvet, with a noble horse completely 
covered with trappings, without a real 
in his pockets and absolutely suffering 
for something to eat.” 

Colton tells us that beside the 
weight of the rider the horse generally 
carried fifty or sixty pounds in the 
gear of his saddle, and double that 
in a soaking rain. It required, he 
says, two large tanned ox-hides to fit 
out a California saddle. Then add to 
this the wooden stirrups three inches 
thick. the saddle tree with its stout 
iron rings, a pair of goat skins across 
the pommel, holsters, pistols and spurs 
at the heels of the rider, weighing from 
four to six pounds, and we have some 
idea of what a California horse has to 
carry. Still he is spirited and cheer- 
ful, and never flags till nature sinks 
with exhaustion. 

Says Robinson, who arrived on the 
scene in 1829: “I was unable myself 
to comprehend the use and necessity 
of all the trappings connected with 
the saddle gear, which appeared to me 
cumbrous and useless in the extreme; 
but my companion, who was an old 
cruiser in these parts, was well ac- 
quainted with their convenience and 
necessity.” 

And after all, most of the trappings 
could be accounted for. If the cabal- 
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lero was always on horseback, he was 
not always on dress parade. With 
a ranch of twenty or thirty miles 
on which were thousands of wild cat- 
tle and hundreds of equally untamed 
horses, he was not without occupa- 
tion. It was his way to ride furi- 
ously—often on an unbroken horse— 
and a saddle that never lost its grip, 
a bit that gave absolute control, a 
stirrup and leggins that prevented a 
crushed foot or broken leg, if the horse 
rolled on one, were among the re- 
quirements. 

Off on long rides in all kinds of wea- 
ther, the coraza, which spread over 
the thighs and legs, and the anquera, 
were a protection to horse and rider 
from dust or rain, from the horns of 
cattle, from ugly scratches on wild 
rides through thickets at the “round- 
ups” or bear hunts. In short, both 
man and beast were practically en- 
cased in armor, and in the very early 
days, with the addition of the sleeve- 
less six or seven-ply deerskin jacket 
and a heavy shield of several thick- 
nesses of hard rawhide, he bade de- 
fiance to the arrows of hostile Indians. 

The saddle, when adjusted, was on 
to stay. The horse might go down, 
but the saddle horn was so high he 
could not roll over; doing his prettiest 
at bucking did not dislodge it. It was 
a trick of the caballero to race his 
swiftest, and with a slight motion bring 
his horse suddenly to a dead stand- 
still, yet he was never thrown forward 
in the saddle. 

When a wild steer, broncho or bear 
was lassoed, the saddle horn must 
furnish secure anchorage for the other 
end of the reata, and withstand the 
terrific shocks of the plunging cap- 
tives; and the trained horse, a most 
sagacious little animal, while going at 
top speed would suddenly stop stock- 
still as the reata descended, prepared 
to receive the shock with the stead- 
fastness of Gibraltar. 

The horse was described as having 
“long, flowing mane, arching neck, 
broad chest, full flank, slender legs 
and full of fire. He seldom trots, will 
gallop all day without seeming to 
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be weary. On his back is the Califor- 
nian’s home. Leave him this home 
and you may have the rest of the 
world.” By most excellent authority 
the caballo was considered to have had 
few equals in endurance and no super- 
iors. 

“A hundred miles from sun to sun” 
was the measure of a day’s ride, mean- 
ing from sunrise to sunset. “It is sin- 
gular,” continues Colton, “how the 
Californians reckon distance. They 
will speak of a place as only a short 
gallop off when it is fifty or a hun- 
dred miles. They think nothing of rid- 
ing 140 miles in a day and breaking 
down three or four horses in doing it, 
and following this up for a week at a 
time.” The build of the saddle has 
much to do with these remarkable 
records. 


A good saddle once secured, it was 
rarely that the caballero could be in- 
duced to part with it. History records 
that Senor Don Antonio Arrellanes of 
Santa Barbara once gave two hundred 
head of fine beef cattle (which, how- 
ever, were valued only at $5 a head) 
for a highly ornamented saddle which 
is said to nave been embellished with 
precious stones. 

The caballero and his caballo, which 
attracted so much attention and gave a 
bit of old-world color to the pageants 
of 1915, are no longer a part of Cali- 
fornia. In Mexico, of which Califor- 
nia was once a part, they still flourish 
in modified form, but the huge, mas- 
sive saddles of California’s early days 
no longer exist, only enough remaining 
to show something of their style and 
manner of workmanship. 





UNSTAYED 


With quiet fingers patiently 
Through spring and summer hours, 
Beneath the haze of summer noons 
And springtime’s misty showers, 


The grass toils tirelessly to hide 
Man’s deeds, his hopes and fears, 
And hides them well as fame is hid 
Beneath the dust of years. 


So do the days weave with their toil 
Enshrouding nets to spurn 

The hastening feet of absent love 
If love again return. 


But never can the eager years, 
Their weavings’ heaped array, 
So hide the path of heart to heart 
Love cannot find the way! 








See 














The Grand Canyon and Its Wonder- 
ful Caves 


By Harold Dean Mason 


any spectacle more sublime than 

the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 

Were we speaking simply of its 
dimensions, few words would suffice 
- to tell it, but a difficult task lies before 
the writer when it comes to the act 
of describing the magnificence of this 
canyon. No tongue or pen can do it 
justice; therefore I shall simply try to 
describe as clearly as possible the im- 
pressions which came to me as I trav- 
eled from Rim to River one perfect 
September day. 

My companion, being somewhat ac- 
quainted with one of the guides of the 
Grand View Trail, we very naturally 
chose that trail as our starting point. 
Arriving there a little before sunset, 
we hurried to the rim that we might 
have one long look into those won- 
derful, terrible depths before darkness 
should fill them. Note book and pencil 
were at hand, but with the first glimpse 
they were forgotten, and I closed my 
eyes that I might by so doing, slip 
away from the indescribable sensation 
which gripped my heart and brain. I 
looked again, and seemed to pass into 
another world more strange than any 
fairyland could possibly be. It is not 
a small matter to look down upon a 
score of mountains; upon temples, 
towers, peaks and pillars; down upon 
gorges and ravines, deep, black and 
unknown, the depths of which no hu- 
man foot has ever trod! 

Faint murmurs came to our ears from 
the purple depths as of innumerable 
voices—mayhap the spirit voices of 
some prehistoric race, whispering of 
the mysterious past, claiming prece- 


= ARTH cannot present to view 


dence of knowledge of this gigantic 
chasm. Such musings are not strange 
when one looks down into such shad- 
ows. 

Early dawn found me at Signal 
Point. Only the topmost peaks of 
many mountains were visible. In a 
few moments all the higher points 
were changed from a deep purple hue 
to scarlet and orange, and then to 
pink. The entire canyon, as far as 
the eye could reach, was filled with a 
luminous mist, in which the temples 
and all higher points seemed to float 
in midair, and as I watched the ever- 
changing scene—every moment adding 
to its charm—the sun suddenly burst 
over the horizon, flooding the plateaux 
with morning light and inviting the 
mists to arise from the canyon, thus 
disclosing to our eyes a clearer view 
of the panorama below us. Thus for 
two hours I sat, filled with awe— 
lifted into realms of thought before un- 
known. 

Nine o’clock found us on our way 
down the trail, following the zig-zags 
for some distance, halting every few 
moments to look up to the towering 
walls above us, and then down over 
dizzy, beetling precipices below; every 
turn in the trail affording a different 
view. It is wonderful to be able to 
study the colors of the different 
strata; the brilliant red, cream, gray, 
olive and deep buff—a field of labor 
which might well make the heart of 
the geologist rejoice. One is apt to 
forget to travel—lost in wonder—as 
the trail makes a sudden turn, and an 
Angel’s Gate comes into sight; a 
Vishnu Temple, with cathedral dome; 
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majestic towers and buttes, all stand- 
ing in the heart of the canyon, each 
painted with such richness of colors— 
such attractive contrasts. One’s soul 
cannot but be filled with awe, and the 
feeling that this is holy ground, pos- 
sesses the reverent heart. 

In due time we arrived at the Horse- 
Shoe Mesa, where the Canyon Copper 
Company mine is located. Here are 
the bunk houses and boarding houses 
of the miners. The distance from the 
rim to this camp is three miles. Here 
we had lunch, rested for an hour, and 
then continued our journey downward. 
All the way down the marvelous scenic 
features of the canyon remain in evi- 
dence, until at last the Colorado River 
it reached. And what a_ wonderful 
river it is! One must stand on its very 
brink if he would form a correct idea 
of its wild nature. One is almost deaf- 
ened by the sound of its sullen roar as 
it leaps and tumbles over the rocks be- 
tween the walls of the canyon. Here 
we spent the night, and it being a 
moonlight night, our imagination ran 
riot. Shadows took on life, fantastic 
beings moved here and there among 
the rocks; multitudes of ghostly forms 
seemed to be having a carnival of high 
glee, if one might judge from the 
shrieks of laughter which reached our 
ears from time to time. 

Morning light flooded the canyon as 
we awoke to a new day. Breakfast 
over, we began the journey upward, ar- 
riving at the Mesa some little time be- 
fore noon, which afforded us an oppor- 
tunity of making a short visit to the 
Copper mine, then to lunch at the 
boarding house, after which our guide 
led the way to the smaller one of the 
Grand View caves. 

These caves were discovered in 
1897 by the camp cook, Joseph Gild- 
ner, and are worthy of much time spent 
within them. The smaller one of these 
caves is located about a mile from 
the cabin. The trail leading to it is 
very steep and narrow, and requires 
undivided attention. Our guide gave 
us each a candle and we passed 
through the opening and were, as it 
seemed to me, brought suddenly face 


to face with the wonders of another 
world. The cave is about three hun- 
dred feet long and from ten to ninety 
feet in height. It was once called 
“The Hanging Gardens of Babylon,” 
and might well bear such a name, so 
wonderful are the stallactites and stal- 
agmites which are found here. Some 
of these are several feet in length and 
tapering in diameter from three inches 
down to the size of a slate pencil, but 
the majority of them are smaller. Some 
are smooth like pipe stems, while 
others are curly like tiny cedar trees. 
These are very beautiful. 

An interesting fact concerning these 
stalactites is that they will give forth 
clear musical sounds when one strikes 
them. A lady who visited the caves 
succeeded in playing nearly all of the 
scale upon them. On the point of one 
of them was a drop of water, clear as 
crystal, and the guide said he presumed 
it had taken twenty-four hours for that 
one drop to form. Imagine, then, 
how long this fairyland must have been 
in the state of formation. 

In one of the many rooms are three 
trees, the tallest of which is fifteen feet 
in height. They look exactly like the 
cedars which we saw on the highlands, 
except that the prevailing colors here 
are pink and cream. How pleasant 
must be the task of nature’s sculptors 
in such a workshop. I fell to dream- 
ing, and half-expected to find ourselves 
surrounded by strange beings, and felt 
relieved when we came to the entrance, 
up out of the very heart of mother 
earth, into the welcome light of late 
afternoon. 

We were hungry, and enjoyed the 
hearty supper at the camp, after which 
we walked out to the edge of the Horse 
Shoe Mesa for the sunset view. This 
is one of the great features of the trip, 
arising from the fact that the Mesa 
extends well out into the heart of the 
canyon, thus affording a panoramic 
view which one cannot afford to miss. 

Just before sunset we set out for the 
larger cave, which is located one-half 
mile from the cabin, and although we 
passed over some very dangerous 
places along the way, we arrived 
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THE GRAND CANYON AND ITS WONDERFUL CAVES 


safely, lighted our candles and once 
more disappeared from the outside 
world. 

This cave is about the same length 
as the other, but the walls are higher; 
indeed, we were unable to see the ceil- 
ing by the light of our candles. 

Our guide led us first to some 
“Tombstones”—unwelcome spectacle 
amid such surroundings. They are 
white rocks standing upright, the size 
and form of tombstones. The “Baby 
Elephant” is there, whose head espec- 
ially is a perfect resemblance. And 
the two “Bells,” the larger one being 
eight feet in diameter. In this we 
carved our names as many others have 
done before us. We then passed on to 
a massive boulder with peculiar over- 
hanging rocks, and this is called “The 
Gallery.” 

Passing through a narrow opening, 
just large enough to admit one at a 
time on hands and knees, we came into 
another large room, and from that into 
another, and still another. It is re- 
lated that a gentleman who visited this 
cave, and who carried an abundance of 
avoirdupois, was brought unpleasantly, 
but necessarily, to a sudden halt in one 
of the doorways of this cave, being un- 
able to either go forward or return, 
until finally he was helped, through 
the ingenuity of the guide, to make a 
safe return, vowing vengeance on all 
who got him into such a scrape. 

As we passed through the different 
rooms, we gazed with wonder at the 
bunches of grapes and bananas hang- 
ing from the wall, and the birds’ nests, 
all in pink and cream, and so delicately 
and beautifully wrought. There is 
also “The Old Man’s Bathtub,” with 
his cap lying in the bottom of it. The 
“Tan Shop,” where several sheep- 
skins seem to be hung upon pegs, 
which extend from the wall from one 
to four inches, thus leaving a space be- 
tween the wall and the sheep-skins, 
which are pink and very curly on the 
outer side, the inside being a pure 
cream color. A large fish, splendidly 
formed, is also very interesting; in- 
deed, words fail me with which to tell 
of all the wonders of these caves. 
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At last we came again to the en- 
trance and then the fun began—our 
guide had forgotten to bring a lantern. 
A fierce wind was blowing from the 
southeast, and soon our candles were 
out. The night sky was covered with 
clouds, not even a friendly star in 
sight. The guide tried to comfort us 
by saying that he could go anywhere 
along that trail blindfolded, and so we 
started on with as much courage as 
we could muster along that terrible 
pathway. I was climbing up just be- 
hind the guide and my companion 
back of me, the darkness being so in- 
tense that I could scarcely see the 
guide’s heels, except when the light- 
ning flashes came, which only plunged 
us into deeper darkness a moment 
later. Much of this trail is very steep 
and very dangerous. In some places 
little steps have been hewn out of the 
solid rock wall, just large enough in 
which to place one foot at a time, with 
towering walls on one side, and walls 
straight down thousands of feet on the 
other side, so that if one should make 
a single mis-step he would be hurled 
into Eternity in a moment’s time. 

Just as we were passing over the 
most dangerous place—clinging to the 
rocks, scarcely daring to breathe, our 
heartless guide said to us, “Do not 
cling to the rocks, because if you do 
you are liable to be stung by a scor- 
pion, as they are frequently found 
here.” But nevertheless we held fast 
to the rocks, preferring scorpion stings 
to instant death. 

Finally we arrived at the cabin at 
half-past nine o’clock, just as a terrific 
thunder storm burst upon us in all its 
fury. Such lightning! Such thunder! 
It seemed to us that all the mountains 
in the canyon were being rent from 
top to bottom; while a continuous, 
deafening, mighty roar easily sug- 
gested the end of all time. Peals of 
thunder followed each other so closely 
that seemingly there was no interval 
between them. The roaring in the 
canyons below us of one terrible peal 
of thunder which had just passed over, 
and which seemed to be plowing a 
world-wide furrow into the very heart 
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of earth, was followed by a splitting, 
cracking and shaking of the founda- 
tions of the mountain beneath our 
cabin, and again followed quickly by 
another terrifying peal in the moun- 
tain tops above us, and together with 
all this was heard the rushing of 
many waters, as the rain dashed from 
rock to rock, filling all the ravines, and 
they, in turn joining forces, thus mak- 
ing wild torrents in all the side can- 
yons, rushing on to join in the mad 
revel of the angry, raging Colorado 
far below. 

We listened until the roar of the 


storm was lost in the distance, and 
fell asleep thinking of our weakness 
and the greatness of our God, who re- 
members us in the time of storm. With 
such thoughts as these still in mind 
the following morning, we slowly, but 
steadily climbed upward, our eyes 
lifted to the peaks above us, then ris- 
ing above them, one by one, until at 
last we reached the level of the Rim, 
tired but thoroughly satisfied with the 
greatness, the grandeur, the majesty 
of the Grand Canyon of Arizona—the 


greatest of the seven wonders of 


America. 





ROMANY SONG 


O I built a little cot for my Gipsy love and me, 
In the wood, in the wood, 
Just a place to be a-staying 
Round the world no longer straying 
Under hill and over lea, 
And so fair and fine it stood 
With its scented roof of thatch 
And the string beside the latch 
That all safe at home my love was glad to be. 


O at morn and eve my Gipsy love had smiles for me 
Till the spring, till the spring, 
When the bees and birds a-Maying 
Past our doorway went a-straying 
Down the winds, so glad and free, 
And the sweet wild things a-wing 
Made the cottage seem her cage, 
And its pleasures naught to gauge 
With the white roads where my love was fain to be. 


O my Gipsy love is true, and she here would biding be, 
Though she sigh, though she sigh, 
But I'll stay no wild bird’s winging, 
So we'll follow after singing, 
Under hill and over lea, 
Round the world, my love and I,— 
Leave the scented roof of thatch, 
Let another lift the latch, 
And away, so but my love be glad with me! 


ViRGINIA CLEAVER BACON. 
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Women Doctors: An Historic 
Retrospect 


By Dr. Melanie Lapinska and Lady Muir Mackenzie 


the question of women surgeons 

and doctors to the fore. The 
Russians have many women 
surgeons in the Medical Department of 
their ‘army, and, though the English 
R.A.M.C. and I.M.S. have not yet ad- 
mitted women to their ranks, the War 
Office has reluctantly begun to recog- 
nize hospitals entirely officered by wo- 
men doctors. Only recently they sanc- 
tioned the opening of just such a mili- 
tary hospital in London, the woman 
doctor in charge being very appropri- 
ately Dr. Louisa Garrett Anderson. 
The Belgians and French have always 
been ready to accept the services of 
medical women for their wounded. 
Last September Mrs. St. Clair Stobart 
and Dr. Florence Stoney established 
a hospital for Belgian wounded in 
Antwerp. Driven from there by the 
Germans, they did fine work in Cher- 
bourg among the French wounded. The 
French men doctors were so interested 
that they asked permission to watch 
these expert women surgeons at work. 
The activities of medical women, 
both in military hospitals and else- 
‘where to-day, make it an interesting 
moment to glance backward at the his- 
tory of women doctors. There are 
people who imagine that the woman 
doctor is a product of the modern fem- 
inist movement; but the student of his- 
tory knows that at practically every 
stage of human development women 
studied and practiced medicine. It 
was not until the fifteenth century that 
the male physicians of Europe banded 
themselves into a species of trade 
unionism, and discouraged and sup- 


Te European war has brought 


pressed the medical activities of wo- 
men. In the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, women, in spite of determined 
opposition, won again the right to prac- 
tice medicine. : 

In very early times do we, for in- 
stance, find women esteemed as medi- 
cal practitioners? We can only con- 
jecture by examining the beliefs and 
customs of primitive tribes found to- 
day in various parts of the globe, These 
in fact give us the only clue to archaic 
conditions no longer existing among 
civilized nations. Medicine is invari- 
ably combined with sorcery and reli- 
gion among primitive peoples. The 
doctor is practically always a priest 
or magician, and, except where women 
are only regarded as beasts of burden, 
they act as priestess-doctors, on equal 
terms with the priest-doctors. It is 
quite a question whether the witch is 
not held in higher esteem than the 
wizard. In the Eastern Archipelago, 
for instance, male doctors in certain 
tribes wear female dress, and the wo- 
man doctors in other tribes array 
themselves as men. There are villages 
again where both a male and a female 
doctor may be found; and in other 
places women doctors are forbidden 
to marry, and form something in the 
nature of a sisterhood. No matter 
where we look, whether it be among 
the Indian tribes of North or South 
America, or among the peoples of Af- 
rica, Australia, Kamtchatka or Cochin 
China, we come across women taking 
part in medical ceremonies. Every- 
where we find “the medicine woman,” 
or the “wise woman,” held in deep 
reverence. 
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Medical art among savage and un- 
cultured peoples does not consist en- 
tirely of magic practices; their knowl- 
edge of herbs, and even of surgery, is 
far from being contemptible. It is not 
surprising, however, to find that mid- 
wifery is the medical woman’s peculiar 
province among unsophisticated peo- 
ples. It is not far-fetched to imagine 
that the ancestors of the first civilized 
peoples, such as the Egyptians and 
Greeks, were much like our primitive 
brethren whose ways sociologists study 
to-day. Following primitive traditions, 
the art of medicine among the Egyp- 
tians, Greeks and Romans was inex- 
tricably interwoven with religion. 
Priests and priestesses practiced the 
healing art; the Delphic Pythia, for in- 
stance, gave medical consultations, her 
prescriptions being delivered oracu- 
larly. In those times there was no 
question of arguing with a physician. 
Only an irreverent generation such as 
ours dares to criticise the sages of 
Harley street. In the Iliad we learn 
that the daughter of Augeas knew “as 
many remedies as the wide earth pro- 
duces,” and the reader cannot fail to 
gather that a knowledge of pharmacy 
and therapeutics was counted as a 
womanly accomplishment among the 
people of the heroic Greek age. In 
later Graeco-Roman times women doc- 
tors were evidently numerous, and 
Pliny the Elder and Galen mention 
some by name. In Christian ceme- 
teries in Asia Minor tombs of women 
doctors have been discovered. Medi- 
cal lore written by women remains to 
us, notably some able fragments by one 
Aspasia. Then a certain Metradora 
wrote about the diseases of women, 
and the MS. still exists in Florence. 

Not till the first century A. D. do we 
find real evidence of the existence of 
women doctors in Rome (medice, as 
distinct from obstetrices.) In the 
fourth century, Octavius Horatianus 
mentions two learned medical women, 
Victoria and Leoparda. Epitaphs of 
women doctors may occasionally be 
found among Roman remains. The tra- 
dition of Roman culture survived long 
in Southern Italy, and the admission 
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of women to medical studies in the 
famous schools of Salerno may have 
been due to old usage. In the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries the Muliere sa- 
lernitane were well known for their 
medical lore, and their writings were 
considered valuable. The work en- 
titled De Passionibus Mulierum, by 
one learned in medicine, Madame 
Trotte or Trotata, still survives from 
the eleventh century. “It shows no 
sign,” says the historian, ‘of supersti- 
tion and futility, and bears the mark 
throughout of the experienced practi- 
tioner.” A license to practice medi- 
cine and surgery was given to Fran- 
cesca, wife of Matteo de Romane, of 
Salerno, in 1321, and the document is 
still preserved among the archives of 
Naples. Similarly, we find mention of 
women doctors among the State papers 
of Venice, Florence and Turin. Those 
who are interested enough to examine 
these papers will find that some of 
these medical women with charming 
names, such as Ghilietta, Leonetta, 
and Beatrice, were celebrated and held 
in high esteem. 

Medical art was often acquired in 
the Middle Ages by a pupil appren- 
ticing himself to an established prac- 
titioner. We read of doctors taking fe- 
male apprentices, and a document in 
the archives of Marseilles, dated 1326, 
shows us a woman doctor with a male 
apprentice. This was a case of “cul- 
ture while you wait,” for the lady en- 
gaged to convey her art to her pupil in 
seven months. The Faculty of Paris 
grew strong, and decreed that non- 
academical medicine and surgery must 
cease. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries many women doctors appear 
to have transgressed the order, and 
sentence of excommunication was 
launched against them. Women doc- 
tors flourished in Germany from the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth century, and 
during that period special mention is 
made of fifteen medice, three of whom 
were oculists. German Jewesses seem 


‘to have specially cultivated the art of 


medicine. In England we have no rec- 
ord of women practicing medicine pro- 
fessionally during the feudal period. 


























WOMEN DOCTORS: AN HISTORIC PROSPECT 


Many of the great ladies of those days 
were taught surgery, and used to dress 
the wounds of knights who asked for 
succor at their castle gates. An ec- 
clesiastical law of the time of King 
Edgar without doubt gave permission 
to English women to practice medicine. 
Many convents, both in England and 
on the Continent, had infirmaries and 
hospitals attached to them, and sev- 
eral orders of nuns specialized in the 
art of medicine. Saint Hildegard, 
Prioress of Ruprechtsburg, wrote medi- 
cal treatises, and it is said she knew 
facts of which the doctors of those 
days were ignorant. 

As Europe emerged from the medie- 
val period, women began to be rigidly 
excluded from the study and practice 
of medicine. .Man’s interests alone 
were represented in all the forms of 
government, and it was natural that 
masculine monopoly should be pro- 
tected. The universities were very 
hostile to women and to free lances of 
all kinds. Italy was an exception. In 
the fifteenth century women professors 
were found in the University of Bo- 
logna. In the eighteenth century, too, 
this famous university was a center of 
medical training for women. When 
Napoleon passed through Bologna in 
1802, he was so struck by the learning 
of one Maria dalle Donne, that he es- 
tablished for her a Chair of Obstetrics, 
which she occupied till her death in 
1842. 

The women of Spain have not dis- 
tinguished themselves as doctors, al- 
though we must not forget that Ana 
de Osoris, Countess of Chinchon, in- 
troduced the “Jesuits’ bark”—or qui- 
nine—into the pharmacopcea. Her 
husband was Viceroy of Peru, so she 
had occasion to come across this valu- 
able remedy. In the same way Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu introduced in- 
oculation into England, having first 
seen it used in Turkey in 1716. In 
1587, Donna Alivia Sabuco, a Span- 
ish woman, published a remarkable 
book, Nueva Filosofia de la Naturaleza 
del Hombre. This psycho-physiologi- 
cal work touches on the relation of 
mind and body and the influence of 
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the passions upon health and disease, 
and must have been far in advance of 
the thoughts of the age. 

Even when the medical profession 
was closed to them officially, French 
women continued to interest them- 
selves in medical studies. The Ba- 
ronne de Stael, for instance, carried 
her studies in dissection so far that Du- 
vernay observed she was “la fille de 
France qui connait le mieux le corps 
de l’homme.” Mademoiselle Biheron, 
born about 1730, was devoted to the 
study of anatomy, and reproduced with 
astonishing truth in colored composi- 
tion various parts of the human body. 
Surgeon-General. Sir John Pringle was 
so struck by her models that he said: 
“Madam, they give me everything but 
the smell!” Her scientific exactitude 
made her a worthy forerunner to Mad- 
ame Curie. Madame Necker, mother 
of Madame de Stael, rendered great 
service to humanity by reforming the 
French hospitals. Before her time 
patients were huddled together, three 
and four in a bed, and all the sanitary 
conditions were unspeakable. 

The German universities were not 
altogether successful in keeping wo- 
men from studying medicine. For in- 
stance, Dorothea Leporin, born in 1715, 
attained such fame by her medical 
knowledge that Frederick the Great, 
in 1741, gave her special permission 
to study at the University of Halle, 
where she eventually took the full 
Doctor’s degree. 

Ever since the French Revolution 
the great tide of individual emancipa- 
tion has been rising. Though the vio- 
lent reaction against absolutism had a 
marked influence on the fortunes of 
women, freeing them from many bonds 
it was not the direct means of opening 
to them the doors of the medical pro- 
fession. However, writers influenced 
by the Revolution, such as Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, demanded the same quality 
of education for boys and girls. She 
was almost the first English feminist 
who set her thoughts on paper, and 
she believed that in politics, as in all 


other branches of human activity, wo- 


men, as well as men, should be given 
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equal rights. Saint-Simon, the French 
Socialist, also proved himself a true 
child of the Revolution. He subscribed 
to the doctrine that men and women 
had identical rights, and he and his 
followers held that both sexes ought 
to share the same power in social, po- 
litical and religious matters. 

In spite of the Revolution, and of 
the fact that Continental countries had 
produced distinguished medical wo- 
men in the Middle Ages, it fell to the 
lot of an Englishwoman, Elizabeth 
Blackwell, to overcome the opposition 
of the male universities, and thus to 
open the doors of modern medicine to 
the women of the world. At the age 
of eleven, Elizabeth left England for 
America, and there, when she was old 
enough, she sought admittance to vari- 
ous American colleges, with a view to 
becoming a doctor. She met with many 
rebuffs. She was told that a position 
of dependence and inferiority was as- 
signed to women, both by nature and 
society, and that it would be inconven- 
ient and immoral for a woman to study 
the nature and the laws of the hu- 
man organism. At length a college 
in the State of New York received her. 
Her studies were conducted under dif- 
ficulties. The men students were not 
always respectful, and she was pointed 
at in the streets as being a queer new 
being. When her friends advised her 
to adopt male costume she announced 
that what she was doing was more for 
other women than for herself, and that 
she must accomplish her task as a wo- 
man. In 1849 she passed her last ex- 
amination and received her doctor’s 
diploma. After traveling and study- 
ing in Europe, this brave pioneer tried 
to practice medicine in England, but 
she found public opinion too hostile. 
In 1851 she commenced to practice in 
New York, but at first the men doctors 
refused to meet her in consultation. 
Finally, her serene strength of charac- 
ter enabled her to overcome all preju- 
dices, and she was so much trusted and 
admired that she was able to found the 
New York Infirmary and College for 
Women. 

In 1859 she delivered a course of 


lectures in England, at Marylebone 
Hall. and she records that her “most 
important listener was the bright, in- 
telligent young lady, whose interest in 
the study of medicine was then 
aroused—Miss Elizabeth Garrett— 
who became the pioneer of the medical 
movement in England, and who, as 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson, lives to see the 
great success of her difficult and 
brave work.” We know what a fight 
Dr. Garrett Anderson had to make be- 
fore she could secure a doctor’s de- 
gree. At length, in 1865, the Society 
of Apothecaries granted her a license; 
otherwise she would have had to de- 
pend entirely on American and foreign 
diplomas. The constitution of the So- 
ciety of Apothecaries did not allow the 
exclusion of any person who had satis- 
fied the ordinary tests, and the oppo- 
nents gave way to law and not to con- 
viction; for immediately after this one 
woman had obtained a license, they al- 
tered their constitution so as to ex- 
clude all women. 

In 1869 the controversy about the 
wisdom of allowing women to take a 
medical degree was revived in Eng- 
land, when Miss Sophia Jex-Blake and 
her companions attempted to obtain 
medical degrees at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. Their opponents said the usual 
things—that they only wished to carry 
on intrigues with men students, and 
were trying a new way of getting hus- 
bands; or, again, that the study of 
anatomy was inconsistent with female 
delicacy. To these arguments were 
added the plaints of professional jeal- 
ousy. The men students became very 
hostile in Edinburgh, and pelted their 
women colleagues with mud upon sev- 
eral occasions. This is hardly surpris- 
ing when grave and responsible people 
treated the legitimate aspirations of 
these women with scurrility. 

English women, finding it impossi- 
ble to obtain a doctor’s degree in their 
own country, went to Switzerland, and 
in 1877 we find Dr. Jex-Blake receiv- 
ing her degree of M. D. at Berne. 
The University of Zurich was the first 
in the Old World to open its doors to 
women medical students, and here, in 
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1865, Madame Souslova found what 
had been denied her in Russia—a fine 
medical education. She was able to 
return to Petrograd armed with diplo- 
mas and the full degree of M.D. She 
was the first fully-qualified Russian 
woman doctor who practiced in Rus- 
sia. 

In every European country, as well 
as in America, the number of women 
doctors is increasing every year. The 
proof that the art of scientific healing 
is naturally and legitimately woman’s 
work may be found in the fact that 
women doctors we meet have, for the 
most part, those gentle, tender quali- 
ties we especially love in women. 

The entrance of Indian girls into the 
medical profession is a very interest- 
ing study. Here we have these most 
fragile and ethereal beings developing 
into expert surgeons and doctors. The 
story of the Hindu doctor, Rukmabai, 
is well known. She refused to ratify 
her marriage made for her when a 
child. The question was argued in a 
court of law, and the English Judge 
said the consequence of her refusal 
would be imprisonment. Undaunted, 
she chose imprisonment, and finally 
came to England and took a _ great 
medical degree. One of the writers 
had the pleasure of staying with her in 
India in her perfectly equipped mater- 
nity hospital, and also has vivid recol- 
lections of another Indian hospital, 
presided over by a beautiful girl, Dr. 
Krishnabai. This fascinating little fig- 
ure, clad in clinging draperies, was 
such a reliable surgeon that when a 
complicated case puzzled the men doc- 
tors in an adjoining hospital it was 
customary to send for Krishnabai. In- 
dia ought to prove an ideal field for 
the activities of medical women. Im- 
agine a population of some 150,000,000 
women, the majority of whom are hid- 
den from the sight of all men save 
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their own husbands. Their need for 
women practitioners is immense. Yet 
here again men’s professional jealousy, 
and their partisanship for their own 
sex in the world they rule, have made 
the conditions of medical service in 
India most uninviting to women. A 
fight for more possible conditions has 
been in progress for years, and now 
a better state of things exists. How- 
ever, the whole battle has not yet been 
won. The Zenana Bible and Medical 
Mission sends out splendid doctors to 
the many patient suffering women of 
India. 

In spite, however, of an increasing 
number of lay and missionary doctors, 
India needs many more. It ought to 
be the serious business of the British 
government to encourage and not dis- 
courage the activities of women doc- 
tors in India. 

The history of the Chinese and Jap- 
anese women doctors is interesting, 
were there space to touch upon it. No 
matter where we look in the great 
seething cauldron of the world’s his- 
tory, we meet to-day this question of 
the woman in medicine. It is more 
than possible that the war will have 
a beneficial effect on the fortunes of 
women doctors. Like the French Rev- 
olution, the war will destroy many ar- 
tificial barriers, and if it results in in- 
creasing the power of women as doc- 
tors, the human race must benefit. Can 
we not all sympathize with the soldier 
in one of those military hospitals in 
France which are officered by women, 
who said: “Madam, you make your 
hospital a home instead of an institu- 
tion.” When the humane heart of wo- 


man—which is the same as saying the 
humane heart of the mother—is rein- 
forced by exact scientific knowledge 
and a logically trained mind, we come 
very near to finding the perfect human 
being. 











A Woman's Heart 


By Billee Glynn 


HERE is only one way out of it 
—let us get a divorce.” 
The tone was entirely con- 
trolled and matter-of-fact. A 
blight of coldness had hardened the 
pretty mouth that uttered it. She was 
looking at him out of brown eyes calm 
and flower-like, the inviting totality 
of her nattily-gowned daintiness held 
languidly and aloof from him across 
the table. Her small hand plucked 
idly at the table-cover as though it 
might have been a man’s heart. She 
repeated: “Let us get a divorce.” 

The cafe was one of those quaint, 
intimate, sequestered places where 
such a suggestion had its dramatic sig- 
nificance. The man, of slender figure 
and quiet aspect, made no immediate 
reply. With something drawn, some- 
thing deeply repressed in his look, he 
turned to gaze out of the window 
which opened on a little side street 
appearing to lead nowhere. His eyes 
were still the eyes of a boy, wide open 
blue and full of an engaging look of 
truth. They had remained so in the 
center of a somewhat frayed person- 
ality. And yet they had much of weari- 
ness, too,—the weariness of long des- 
ert distance—but based on sweetness 
and patience and belonging to the 
spirit, not to the heart. He continued 
to stare out the window, and she con- 
tinued to regard him coolly. He 
turned at length, meeting her glance 
calmly. 

“What will you have for dessert?” 
he inquired gently, putting her sugges- 
tion aside unanswered. 

She had given vent to it so often 
during the last six months that his 
silence and helplessness before it she 
could not but accept. It had become 


a groove of blight between them. She 


remembered well the intensity of his 
feelings when her lips had first spoken 
the sentence, how he had met it with 
a fever of love and pleading. She 
had never fully realized her power 
over him till then. Yet she had re- 
peated this sentence which pained him 
so much, had repeated it till he met 
it with a word or overlooked it in 
silence as now. And with that repeti- 
tion the idea of it had grown within 
herself till it had become a fact be- 
yond which her senses caught the per- 
fume of a lighter freedom. His love 
seemed more and more tedious in 
comparison. The beauty of it she 
scarcely understood. With a faint 
smile and without emotion she watched 
it sear beneath her words: She picked 
up the menu, again looking it over. 

“TI wonder if it is too late in the sea- 
son for strawberries ?” 

“You might try them; they may 
help you to be more sweet.” 

“We might as well face a fact, 
Allan,” she returned sharply, and with 
a flash in her eyes. “J am going to 
get a divorce. I shall have applied 
for it before this month is out.” 

“You do not mean it.” He smiled 
in a poor attempt at banter. “What 
reason?” 

“IT do not love you.” 

It was on his tongue to tell her that 
her soul was not made of the stuff to 
love any one after love had been once 


‘given her; but he kept it back because 


he did love her. 

The waiter had come up and he 
gave him their orders. They ate their 
dessert in silence. Once he found 
himself unconsciously endeavoring to 
gaze behind the mist in her dark, 
golden-lashed eyes. When he had 
first met her they had suggested to 
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him the poetry of an infinite twilight 
into which the soul might journey for- 
ever, bring beauty and finding beauty. 
Now he saw in them the black frost 
of an autumn, and his naked love stood 
shivering and belonging to the dead 
leaves of idealistically created bloom. 

“What do you wish to do to-night?” 
he asked, after a while. “We could 
see the new opera company in Thais.” 

“T promised Alice to call on her.” 

“Oh, very well, then; we can go to 
the opera another night.” 

That evening when alone he thought 
of Jean Forrest and started out to pay 
him a visit. They had not seen each 
other for a month, and Forrest was 
extremely glad to have him. He was 
a bachelor artist who had become fam- 
ous. He and Gray had roomed to- 
gether in the old days in Paris, and he 
was undoubtedly his most intimate 
friend; one of those rare friendships 
between men based on deep and intui- 
tive understanding. He had large, im- 
perturbable gray eyes and a _ quiet 
presence. He had found the few 
things which interested him, but habit- 
ually observed everything, and was 
extremely well informed. The room 
in which the visitor had been ushered 
seemed to possess, with its ensemble 
of selected art and comfortable fur- 
nishings, a rosy stillness, an unuttered 
applause to the grace, lines and poses 
of temperament. 

Gray, smoking his cigar, said after 
some time had passed: “My wife is 
going to get a divorce, Jean.” 

The other opened his eyes. 
don’t tell me! For why?” 

“She says that she does not love 
me.” 

The artist put his hands behind his 
head. “Does she love any one else?” 

“T think it is simply a desire for 
freedom, to kick her heels, as they 
say. And yet she has never had a 
wish which I have not tried to gratify. 
Of the fifty thousand dollars I had at 
the time of my marriage I have but 
five thousand left. I have given her, 
besides, the finest that is in me al- 
ways.” 

“Not realizing that a woman born 


“You 
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beautiful is almost invariably ‘born 
without a sense of beauty, but with 
an everlasting desire for decoration 
and a crowd.” 

“Don’t, Jean! I have to believe in 
her because I love her. You know 
what love means to an organism like 
mine. If I lose her—well, there are 
some things that a man cannot do with- 
out—food and water, for instance!” 
His wretchedness caught at the cynic- 
ism with something of relief. 

“TI know,” responded the other re- 
flectively. “They can ridicule love as 
much as they like, but it will always 
belong to some natures—the best. It 
is a habit of beauty more destructive 
than cocaine, than ether, then opium, 
and the divinest dreams of the famed 
hashish cannot equal it for an hour. 
It is such an improvement on other 
life that the man who has ever really 
experienced it cannot do without it. I 
am sincerely sorry for you, Gray. It 
is the rarest game in the world to play 
together and the poorest game to play 
alone.” 

“But there is no reason she should 
not love me, Jean. She loved me when 
we were married—I am sure of that. 
And I have never failed her. I have 
always tried to be everything that a 
man should be to the woman he loves. 
As I told you, I have spent nearly all 
of my fortune on her. She made 
away, indeed, with fifteen thousand of 
it herself in an investment about 
which I knew absolutely nothing till it 
was all over and the money lost. Those 
two trips abroad cost a great deal, too. 
That is nothing—I would spend every- 
thing. But it has brought her among 
people who have more money than I, 
and she has become discontented. And 
yet, if she would only stand with me, 
Jean, give me the support of her love 
or even her interest, I think that I have 
the ability to make a name for myself, 
and soon. I will, anyway. You know 
the big thing that is looming at pres- 
ent for me.” 

“Of course you will,” agreed his 
friend. But in his own mind he sat 
with the question poised silently and 
speculatively as in the manner of the 
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cigarette he held between his marvel- 
ously long fingers. He knew the na- 
ture of Allan Gray as well as if it 
were portrayed in colors before him. 
He knew well that he possessed the 
ability, amounting almost to genius, of 
which he spoke. Moreover, he was 
certain to get the appointment for the 
biggest architectural job in the State. 
His ability was part of that strain of 
beauty in the man which made Jean 
Forrest, the foremost artist of the day, 
his friend—something intensely re- 
lated to his sensitiveness to life. But, 
robbed of its chosen inspiration, his 
mind would undoubtedly be robbed of 
its finest uses. There was no power 
of grosser egoism to furnish motive to 
carry the dead weight of a heart. No 
animal inclination to cling to the rem- 
nant with the best of life and its 
ideals gone. And though Jean Forrest 
had answered: “Of course you will,” 
he knew these things, recognized them 
wholly in the serpentine of smoke 
from his cigarette vanishing like a 
cremation of dreams in atmosphere. 

He recalled to mind a figure of won- 
derful dissipation he had seen one 
night in Paris in a cafe frequented by 
Bohemians in the rue Visconti, a figure 
of youth so corroded with age that it 
was startling to look upon. When he 
had asked the history of the man they 
had told him: He was one of the most 
promising poets of France. For a year 
the world spoke of him—and then he 
lost his heart to Yvonne Millard of the 
Comedie Francais, one of those wo- 
men lovely as an Italian night and with 
a soul like one of those common sun- 
flowers. 

From that face of profound dissipa- 
tion Jean Forrest saw the eyes of his 
friend staring out at him. It were as 
though a ghost had nudged his elbow. 
He sat in silence while he finished his 
cigarette, then he turned to his com- 
panion, saying in a nonchalant way: 
“T expect Lylas Ward here to-night. I 
have been making a portrait of her, 
and there is a small matter in connec- 
tion with it that we wish to talk over. 
She made an appointment for eight 
o'clock.” He glanced at his watch. “It 
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is ten minutes past eight now.” 

“Ts she as beautiful off the stage as 
on?” inquired the other. “The charm 
of so many actresses is made up of 
the footlights.” 

“She is the most beautiful woman I 
know of,” answered Forrest, with con- 
viction. “She has, besides, a nature 
of great tenderness and a mind of 
rare understanding.” 

“You seem to admire her 
much ?” 

“Only as a friend. Her husband 
died but a year ago. They adored 
each other, and she is not one who 
forgets.” 

The conversation turned to the por- 
trait which the artist displayed with 
a certain exhilaration. It was appar- 
ent that his admiration for the woman 
was deeper than he admitted. Per- 
haps only love could paint her so. For 
even in its unfinished state the portrait 
was remarkable. In the midst of 
Gray’s appreciation there was a light 
rap at the door. Forrest hastily set 
the easel back and admitted a smiling, 
svelte creature. She took off her 
wraps and sat down all in a moment, 
the atmosphere seeming to throb gen- 
tly because of her. Not her own 
beauty so much you realized first re- 
garding her as the wonderful beauty 
of life which she illumined. She was 
one of those women whose softly radi- 
ating presence is as instant and subtle 
as moonlight, in the luminosity of 
whose dark eyes one seems to find all 
the poetry and desires the heart has 
ever dreamed, and whose reserves are 
like the flowered distances of spring. 
She spoke in a voice that was soft and 
low, and it led the conversation in and 
out of fascinating places. 

After a while, Forrest, lighting an- 
other cigarette. turned to Gray and 
said: Do not mind, old man; I am go- 
ing to tell Miss Ward about your trou- 
ble.” 

ok 


very 


* * * 


Two evenings later. about nine 
o’clock, Jean Forrest called at the resi- 
dence of the Grays. He found Mrs. 
Gray alone except for a maid. She was 


‘glad to see him, for she really liked 
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him—the inscrutability of the man— 
in spite of the fact that he was her 
husband’s best friend. Allan, she told 
him, had just gone out on very im- 
portant business on which he had not 
informed her. “I do not know what 
to do with myself to-night,” she added. 

“Why not come to the beach with 
me? The Society of Arts are giving a 
ball there to-night. We can be back 
early, and I am certain that Allan will 
have no objections. Besides, we can 
leave word here for him to come along 
when he returns.” 

Her face had shown instant enthu- 
siasm. “I will be delighted to go. But 
you must not expect me to dress.” 

“There are some cases in which dec- 
‘oration cannot improve nature,” he re- 
sponded gallantly, though she always 
fancied something synical in his smile. 
“T will make use of your telephone to 
call a taxicab.” 

The night at the beach was full of 
charm. The flavor of the wild which 
always fills the sea air, feeding the 
heart, seemed more interse in its pres- 
ence. The cliff-built hostelry, lit for 
festival, shone from feathery shadows 
silvery as a mirage. A wraith of 
music drifted longingly in the breeze. 
The affair here took on entirely differ- 
ent aspects. Sometimes it was an orgy 
or a spirited lilt of Bohemians mel- 
lowed with good will and culture; 
again the hours died like wild flowers 
under the opium spell of the salt spray 
—given to the truest expression of 
poetry and grace. Again a group of 
artists and literatti loosed their souls 
in revel and talked of great and unique 
passions, or found them here, making 
the occasion grotesque with the wildest 
fancies. 

Rightly enough, the balls at the 
House had become famous. To-night 
a spirit of Hellenism seemed to reign. 
An air of the delicate and the aristo- 
cratic, of trailing graces, melting lines 
and exquisite perfumes welcomed the 
sense at the very entrance. At least 
that was the impression of Jean For- 
rest and his companion, as they found 
their way -to a resting room of sub- 
dued lights and banked in flowers. 
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Through the open windows the stars 
flicked tenderly over the sea. Couples 
sat taking refreshments and moving 
to and from the ballroom, whence a 
Viannese waltz surged languorously 
and with siren allure. Here and there 
a pair of dazzling shoulders and glo- 
rious eyes caught the fancy and re- 
turned the gaze. A look of disap- 
pointment had come to the artist’s face. 

“T see that this is a full dress af- 
fair,” he said. “I understood differ- 
ently.” 

“IT do not wish to dance anyway,” 
his companion replied. “It is lots of 
fun just being here.” 

They sat for a while sipping their 
drink with pleasure—then, strangely, 
a half-hush fell on the room. An ap- 
parition of great loveliness stood in 
the doorway looking intently about. 
Her glance seemed to take in Forrest 
and the woman with him for a mo- 
ment, then wandered elsewhere. If a 
Greek statue had suddenly come to 
life breathing the divinity and passion 
of a young universe through lyrical 
eyes, it could not have been more 
marvelous, more perfect in harmonic 
molding and simple elegance. A hand- 
ful of roses blossomed at her waist 
and a smile haunted her lips as though 
the spirit of the Viannese waltz 
hummed itself there. Yet her person- 
ality seemed made up of the deeper 
and rarer music, and the gentle move- 
ment of her bosom suggested some- 
how great and lasting passions. She 
must have just arrived, for no one 
present appeared to know her. She 
crossed the room to a window, stood 
for a moment looking out, then turned 
back into the ballroom. 

“Who is she?” asked Mrs. Gray of 
the artist, repeating the question on 
many lips. 

“Lylas Ward, the actress. She has 
the reputation for spurning more mil- 
lions, and men with them, than any 
other woman alive. She is said to be 
looking for an ideal love affair, an ar- 
dor as perfect and lasting as that of 
Gabriel Dante Rosetti; in fine, the 
deep, tender, beautiful passion of a 
nature worth while. Undoubtedly, 
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when she does find it she will keep it, 
for she has the right idea about these 
things.” 

“What is the right idea?” She 
leaned nearer to him with opened 
eyes. 

“Why, she takes the point of view 
that it is a woman’s vanity which 
most often spoils love, particularly af- 
ter a time. If the lover continues to 
bring his adoration to her, the woman 
seems to think that response is no 
longer necessary on her part. So she 
loses the finest thing in the world by 
bringing less and less to it and ac- 
cepting the constancy and tenderness 
of her lover as chattel. Lylas Ward 
believes that when hearts have recog- 
nized that they love each other, they 
should not subject it to repeated strain 
and indifference. We do not set our 
great works of art in a rainstorm. The 
most beautiful thing possible to the 
heart naturally requires some atten- 
tion. In return it will yield more 
thrills, exquisiteness and joy of living 
than all outer blessings combined.” 

“Is that your idea, too?” 

“It certainly is a better one than any 
other I know of.” 

“But your own personal experi- 
ence ?” 

“T loved a girl who is dead,” returned 
Forrest, simply. “At that time I made 
a vow never to marry.” 

“Wasn’t that rather foolish, consid- 
ering everything ?” 

“TI have never been in the habit of 
considering too much. Anyway, it was 
in Italy, and in that country one does 
those things.” 

She sat regarding his face, now 
toned to gentleness, and over which a 
shade of the deepest melancholy had 
passed. A thought came to her then, 
a queer realization—that when a man 
of highly developed nature loved, he 
gave more than any woman had it in 
her power to give. He returned her 
look for a moment and suggested: 

“Let us go out in the conservatory. 
It is very prettily arranged.” 

They did so, and found a seat be- 
hind a Japanese orange tree blossom- 
ing fragrantly from a large Oriental 


pot made in the shape of enclosing lo- 
tus leaves. It was a little alcove, and 
there was a sort of arbor a few yards 
distant into which they could see, and 
in which a Chinese lantern glowed 
softly in the half shadow like a sus- 
pended firefly, and a circle of damask 
roses gathered about the dew of a cen- 
tral miniature fountain. A lone night- 
ingale led tenderly the low monotone 
of the sea. The spot was hemmed in 
by a high trelliswork of flowing, white 
flowered vines, and could be observed 
only from the smaller and darker re- 
treat where Jean Forrest and his com- 
panion were. 

They talked for awhile about the 
Japanese orange tree, and then the 
silken swish of a gown attracted their 
attention. A lady had entered the ar- 
bor opposite. It was Lylas Ward, and 
her voice speaking to a man who fol- 
lowed her was low, soft and of linger- 
ing sweetness. In his dress suit he 
appeared extremely handsome, a wor- 
thy lover for her, his bearing tense 
with the ardor which breathed from 
his every movement. He plucked a 
rose, a rose deep as the night, and as 
he gave it to her he kissed the hand 
which lay white and dainty as a shell 
in his. She was smiling at him now, 
something luminous and adorable in 
her eyes, that gaze which opens up 
the farthest reaches of the soul and 
softly sums the totality of its gift. At 
this moment the two in the alcove hap- 
pened to make a slight noise. The 
man turned full face. 

“My husband!” gasped Mrs. Gray in 
a harsh breath. “My husband!” 

She made a movement as if to spring 
out at them, but Jean Forrest laid a 
hand on her restrainingly, and placed 
his fingers lightly on her lips. 

“Be quiet,” he commanded in a low, 
intense whisper. “Let us hear this 
thing. We should hear it out.” In 
this attitude they remained, listening, 
the woman’s breath coming in quiver- 
ing shocks. 

Gray was gazing again into the eyes 
which beamed so beautifully upon 
him. His voice of poetic quality came 
charged with feeling. 
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“Ts it true,” he asked, “that you have 
never forgotten the sweetheartship of 
our boy and girl days?” 

“As true,” she replied, “as that I 
never can forget. Did I not send for 
you after all this time? Only the 
courage of a love which cannot forget 
would do that. And, remember, I was 
told that you adored your wife.” 

“I have loved her,” he said. “But 
one does not continue to love where 
he finds nothing. You, Lylas, com- 
prise everything in the world. You 
are the flowers, and the height of the 
stars, and the depth of the sea, the 
madness of music, and the dove dream 
of twilight. I come to you because I 
find in you all that my heart craves. 
My wife understands only what be- 
longs to the world, not at all what be- 
longs to the soul. She will be glad to 
be free.” 

“And I will wait for you even if it be 
a long time. I promised that my heart 
will always be waiting on you. Though 
it were years and I bound by some 
other tie, I would not hesitate to break 
it when you came. But let us hope 
that it will only be days or weeks,” 
she added, her hand caressing him. 

No scene from any play could have 
been more .charming. Facing even 
this divinity of the flesh, the man ap- 
peared an ideal lover. To the last tone 
and gesture he was perfect. He had 
paused in silent adoration before her, 
and now he bent forward quickly, gath- 
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ering her in his arms, while she yield- 
ed completely, and with an audible 
sigh. Their lips found each other and 
clung in one of those kisses which 
thrill even onlookers, and which many 
an artist has tried to picture in vain. 

Swiftly and silently Jean Forrest 
rose to his feet. His hand over the 
mouth of his companion had stopped 
in time her exclamation. Hurriedly 
and rudely he forced her away. In 
another minute they stood outside and 
he almost carried her into the taxicab. 
She crouched in the seat, her face 
covered with her hands. 

“Oh, to think that he could do it, 
just to think of it!” she moaned tragi- 
cally. 

With ferocious pity Jean Forrest sat 
regarding her. ‘What difference does 
it make?” he said in a tone of iron. 
“There are lots of others. You do not 
love him.” 

“T do love him,” she averred, rousing 
herself with a flash of anger. “TI have 
always loved him, but, perhaps, I did 
not know it. And she is beautiful— 
she is ten times more beautiful than 
— 

Jean Forrest said no more, except 
to bid her goodnight when he left her 
at the house. 

A few evenings later, Allan Gray 
called on the artist. His face was 
glowing with happiness. “I have the 
most loving wife in the world,” he 
said. 





MEMORY 


Not when the hand of death is laid upon 

The body that you love and it is wrapped 

Forever from your sight by shrouding earth; 

Not when you fold the last worn garments up 

Or face an empty chair, comes grief to you; 

But when thought-rambling through a pleasant past 
You find some happy mem’ry half complete— 

A name forgot—some trivial incident 

You would recall—The pleasure at its height, 


At thought: “TI’ll ask my friend! 


He, too, was there!” 


Ah! by so small and simple thing you’re tricked! 
And fall into the very lair of cruel Grief, 
Rememb’ring, with a start, that friend is dead! 


LANNIE HayNes MartTIN. 








The Heel of Achilles 


By Carroll Van Court 


R. JOHN SHELDON was a 
M stern business man. He owned 

the Royal Flour Mills, was 

reputed to be worth half a 
million dollars and employed more 
than six hundred men. 

Those that came in daily contact 
with him said he was a hard man. As 
one of his clerks put it, he had a “stern 
and rock-bound heart.” 

He was never known to be sick or 
late at his office. He never took a va- 
cation; hated to give his employees 
a vacation; never forgave a mistake, 
and when in an especially ugly mood, 
was known to discharge a clerk for 
dropping a lead pencil on the floor. 

Sheldon was religiously honest in 
all his business dealings, but he be- 
lieved in working twenty-five hours 
out of the twenty-four. As a slave 
driver he had Simon Legree lashed to 
the mast. 

His sole ambition, thought, dream, 
‘pleasure—day and night—as far as 
his employees and acquaintances could 
‘see, was business, business, business. 
King Midas was a piker alongside of 
John Sheldon. 

His employees hated him; his ac- 
quaintances (he had no friends) dis- 
liked him, his business rivals were 
almost ruined by him, and his wife 
feared him. 

Only one person in Hamilton City 
had a good word for him. That person 
‘was Dr. Crofts. 

Dr. Crofts had a theory that no mat- 
ter how wrapt up in a pursuit, hobby, 
habit, vice or ambition, a man might 
be, he could always be made in some 
way to see his folly and selfishness. 

The doctor’s own hobby was study- 
ing human nature, but he never al- 
lowed it to impair his usefulness to 


the community as an excellent physi- 
cian and acviser. 

So when he heard people remark 
about Sheldon’s mad chase after the 
almighty dollar, he did some deep 


‘thinking. 


The Sheldons had never sent for 
him in his professional capacity, and 
he had met John Sheldon only occa- 
sionally. 

One morning Dr. Crofts had a rush 
call to attend the baby of Fred Allen, 
a clerk in Sheldon’s office. Crofts was 
very popular with the boys at the Shel- 
don Company, for besides being a 
good physician, he was a good mixer. 

The Allen baby had a serious case 
of typhoid, and the doctor soon found 


that he was going to have his hands 


full to prevent the disease from be- 
coming dangerous, if not fatal. 

Allen had stayed home to hear the 
doctor’s verdict before leaving for his 
work; consequently he did not arrive 
at his desk until two hours after his 
regular time. He could not afford to 
miss a whole day’s work unless it was 
absolutely necessary, for the salary 
Sheldon paid him scarcely sufficed for 
his family’s needs as it was, and Shel-_ 
don invariably docked his employees’ 
wages if they missed a day. 

Sheldon noticed Allen’s absence 
soon after he entered his office, and 
when Allen hurried in, the reception 
handed him was enough to freeze the 
blood. Allen fully expected his em- 
ployer to knock him down. He started 
to explain his tardiness, but Sheldon 
cut him off and refused to listen, snarl- 
ing at him like an animal. 

He stopped growling when his 
breath gave out, and slammed some 
papers on Allen’s desk to be gone over. 
Allen silently picked them up and 























THE HEEL OF ACHILLES 


turned to his work as the old pirate 
stormed out of the room. 

The next day Allen’s baby was 
worse. The young father could hardly 
keep his mind on his work, he was so 
worried and anxious. Toward even- 
ing he was almost frantic. The work 
came so fast he could not get away 
long enough to telephone the doctor 
and hear his report on the child’s con- 
dition. 

Then the crash came. With his mind 
full of fear for his child, Allen made 
several mistakes on the papers he 
was preparing for Sheldon. 

Four minutes after he had handed 
them to Sheldon for his approval the 
door was yanked open. The old man 
stood glaring at poor Allen like a wild 
beast. His face was paper white with 
fury. 

“Allen, get out of my office. You are 
discharged,” he bellowed. 

Allen quietly put on his coat and hat, 
and left without a word. 

The fellow employees of Allen were 
furious at his dismissal. They knew 
what was on his mind, and had they 
dared, would have protested. 

When the news of Allen’s dismissal 
reached Dr. Crofts, he made a vow. 

“T’m going to cure Sheldon of his in- 
humanity or break his heart,” he prom- 
ised. Then he went home and sat way 
into the night planning a way to reach 
Sheldon’s vital spot. 

The Allen baby recovered, but Fred 
Allen was out of work for weeks. Dr. 
Crofts positively refused to accept a 
cent from Allen until he obtained an- 
other position. 

It was January now, and Sheldon’s 
four year old daughter caught a severe 
cold, the first illness, within the mem- 
ory of ‘Dr. Crofts, that ever had come 
upon the Sheldons. They sent for 
him. 

He found Jack Sheldon, the most- 
feared man in the city, on his knees 
watching a tossing form upon a bed! 
The sight was strange to any one who 
knew the temperament of John Shel- 
don. 

As Dr. Crofts examined the child, he 
saw that Sheldon was’ unnecessarily 
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alarmed about the baby. He saw also 
that here was one thing, at least, that 
actually made Sheldon forget himself 
and his business for a while. In ten 
more minutes the doctor discovered 
that Sheldon passionately loved his 
baby, and before he had answered half 
of Sheldon’s anxious questions, he had 
planned a way to break through the 
man’s iron will. 

The child’s fever was not very high, 
but Dr. Crofts made it appear that the 
baby’s condition was very grave, and 
after giving it the proper medicine, 
which he called a long Latin name to 
frighten Sheldon, he departed, prom- 
ising to send a trained nurse imme- 
diately. 

The nurse, whom Dr. Crofts had 
taken into the plot, took charge of 
everything, and ordered Sheldon 
around like an errand boy. Sheldon 
obeyed meekly and eagerly. For once 
in his life he was civil. 

At the office the next morning, the 
clerks expected to put in a terrible 
day, but the boss was silent most of 
the time and gave his orders shortly 
and sharply. 

The whole office force were invited 
to dine that evening with Dr. Crofts. 
At the dinner, Crofts explained his 
plan, to which the boys eagerly con- 
sented, 

As Sheldon walked down the corri- 
dor toward his office a week later, the 
janitor who was sweeping, stopped him 
and in a respectful tone asked: ““How’s 
the little girl, sir?” 

Sheldon was taken aback. Never 
before had the janitor dared to ad- 
dress him unless in answer to a ques- 
tion. He was too surprised to be an- 
gry, so he replied almost decently, 
“She’s better.” 

“Glad to hear it, sir,” said the jani- 
tor, coolly, and went on sweeping. 
Sheldon entered his private office and 
rang for his secretary. The secretary, 
a miid young man, actually smiled as 
he entered the pirate’s den. 

“How’s the sick girl to-day, Mr. 
Sheldon?” he ventured. Any other 
time he would have been taking his life 
in his hands. 

4 
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“She’s improving some,” grunted the 
bear, as he made a perceptible effort to 
appear unconcerned. 

The secretary replied that he hoped 
she would recover rapidly, and took 
his pad and pencil out for dictation. 

Sheldon tried to dictate an important 
letter or two, but his nervousness soon 
distracted him from the work in hand. 
Before he could get fairly started, he 
rose from his revolving chair and be- 
gan to pace the floor as he talked, 
something he had never done before. 

His secretary never changed the ex- 
pression of his face, but calmly con- 
tinued making his shorthand notes. 

Suddenly Sheldon stopped abruptly. 

“That’s enough for the present,” he 
ordered. “I'll finish those later.” 

Quietly the young man closed his 
notebook and returned to his own desk 
in the adjoining office. 

The old man could not think of his 
business for more than a few seconds 
at atime. His thoughts would turn to 
his child again. The sight of his desk 
and papers seemed to irritate him. 
With a gesture of disgust he turned 
and stalked out of the office, slamming 
the glass-paned door behind him. 

He strode down the corridor to an- 
other office and watched his clerks at 
their books. As he approached the 
desk of the nearest clerk, and looked 
over his shoulder, the man turned, and 
when he saw it was his employer, said 
politely : “Good morning, Mr. Sheldon; 
I hope the little girl is better.” 

The troubled father murmured a re- 
ply that the clerk did not catch, and 
turned away. He visited every de- 
partment in the establishment to ease 
his mind, but wherever he went he 
was greeted by the same question, 
from the janitor to the superintendent. 

Men that he had never spoken a 
kind or civil word to in his life came 
up to him and expressed the hope that 
his child was better. Dr. Croft's 
scheme was beginning to work. 

The effect on Sheldon was anything 
but soothing to his nervousness. In 
despair he returned to his office, 
put on his hat, and rushed homewards. 

He had not gone two blocks when 


Fred Allen, the last man he had dis- 
charged, stepped up to him and 
touched him on the arm. Sheldon 
scowled, expecting Allen to ask for 
his job back. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Sheldon,” he apol- 
ogizec, “I hear your little girl is ill. I 
hope it’s not very serious.” 

This was the last straw! 

Sheldon gulped for a reply, but the 
words would not come. After an un- 
successful effort to answer Allen, he 
stuck out his hand and gripped Allen’s 
hand silently. Then, without a word, 
he passed on. 

When he entered the room of his 
baby he was a broken man. The little 
child, however, was much better, and 
smiled up at him. He knelt down and 
kissed her again and again, and when 
he arose his face was wet with tears. 

* * a ok 

The telephone bell in the secretary’s 
office rang sharply. Sheldon’s secre- 
tary took down the receiver and lis- 
tened. Three seconds later he was on 
the way to his employer’s residence, 
with his pencil in one hand and his pad 
in the other. 

The next morning when the men ar- 
rived at the mills, typewritten notices 
greeted their eyes from every door. 
The notices read something like this: 

“Employees of the Royal Flour 
Mills are hereby notified that the 
wages of every employee are raised 
10 per cent. The increase to take ef- 
fect next pay day. Also, every em- 
ployee who has been with the company 
more than six months shall be given 
two weeks’ vacation annually, with 
full pay. (Signed: John Sheldon.”) 

When Fred Allen opened his mail, 
the same morning, he found an offer 
to return to his old job at almost dou- 
ble his previous salary, and the letter 
was written in Sheldon’s own hand- 
writing. 

Fred hugged his wife and baby, and 
then jumped for the telephone. He 
succeeded in getting Dr. Crofts on the 
line, and in excited tones told him the 
glad news. 

“T told you we’d get him,” chuckled 
the doctor in reply. 
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Skip-A-Long 


By Ruth Huntoon 


and sat up. The Buffalo flats 

reached out in dim, green miles 

under an unbroken circle of 
star-studded blue. Fence lines 
stretched thin and long and crossed; 
and in a corner formed by such a 
crossing, two tarpaulins snuggled 
against the prairie. 

“Say, Jack,” and Ardon leaned upon 
an elbow to look out over the flats, 
“how far did you take those yearlings ? 
They’re coming back.” 

“The bloomin’ torments! I take ’em 
half way to Barnett’s. Did you fix 
that fence?” 

“Pretty much, but I doubt it’s string- 
ing ’em all till morning. Well, let ’er 
bust,” and Ardon rolled back content- 
edly. 

“Just one critter coming,” yawned 
Wayne, still watching. ‘“He’s a hust- 
ler. Sorter inquirin’ agent, I reckon. 
Where’s that gun?” And Wayne pro- 
ceeded to fire a shot into the stillness 
of the cattle land. ‘Rose like a stage 
horse,” he chuckled, “but he didn’t 
turn. He is coming like blazes, 
Dan.” 

Ardon lifted his head again, and 
stared, too. 

“It’s no sorter cow-brute. Why, you 
locoed grub-rider, it’s Skip-a-long,” 
he added, as a single footer’s hoof- 
beats struck the sun-baked trail. ‘“Dale 
said we shouldn’t ride him. Savin’ 
him for that there pesky girl he’s got 
a-comin’. The boys have sneaked 
Skip, sure. Glory be! Jack, what’s 
that a-flutterin’?” 

The little horse came on like a but- 
terfly; smooth, swift and bewinged. 
Nearing the tarps, he swerved sharp 
to the south. 


LD AN ARDON flung his tarp back 


“Steady, Skip,” sang out Ardon, 
while the punchers looked hard at the 
Girl, who guided him. 

“Hello,” she called, and it came like 
a bell-tone through the starlight. 

“Well, I’m d-dinged.” 

“Thanks,” she laughed. “They said 
the one who swore first would be Ar- 
don. The other one must be Wayne. 
I just came to-day, and they’re cele- 
brating. They seemed so sorry you 
couldn’t be there. Uncle Dale said 
he wished some one had time to come 
after you. He proposed going down 
the south fence to-morrow to tell you 
what you’d missed. But he’d shown 
me the horse, and I found the south 
fence, so I came to-night. Well——” 
And Skip-a-long turned cornerwise. 

“Just wait,” shouted Wayne, “till 
we’ve got our trowsers and our wits to- 
gether, and we’re with you to the soi- 
ree.” 

“Your horses are beyond the ridge 
there. I'll drive them in,” she of- 
fered. 

“Now, isn’t she the—gentleman!” 
demanded Wayne, as they scrambled 
into their clothes and rolled up the 
tarps to keep out tarantulas and centi- 
pedes. “Dan, she’s the Terrapin’s col- 
lar button!” 

“Curly mustard,” confessed Ardon, 
effusively. “And us makin’ calcula- 
tions to hit the flats when she lit.” But 
the rattle of hobbles interrupted the 
rhapsody. 

Night horses are often private prop- 
erty. It is easy work and given at 
least to favorites. Wayne and Ardon 
thanked their luck for this as they 
slung on their saddles. There was 
blood and nerve in the run they made 
after a speculative glance at the fig- 
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ure upon Skip-a-long. The girl had 
no hat and the soft light shone upon 
short, brown curls. Eyes, dark, and 
with a laugh in them, pleaded for 
haste. So they crossed the levels of 
buffalo grass, and the wind came 
heavy with the breath of Yucca blos- 
soms. 

Ardon’s unearthly yell startled the 
ranch, and Dale running out with the 
rest, looked at his niece in a bewil- 
dered way. 

“Aren’t you abed ?” he asked, doubt- 
fully. 

“No,” sighed Velma, as he helped 
her down. “But that ride was a 
dream come true. Uncle Dale, why 
do you call that splendid little horse— 
just Skip-a-long ?” 

“Doesn’t he?’ Dale grinned. 

In the kitchen they found a lively 
crowd arranged upon the bunks and 
boxes. A dozen different types of 
cattle hands, all of them good natured, 
nearly all honest, and a few surprising- 
ly cultured for the rough, free life 
they led. 

Tod’s buxom wife was _ improvis- 
ing a spread; and Velma passed the 
coffee, and Jack Wayne watched her 
shadow on the bare, gyp wall. 

That wall and the others, the little 
old sod house itself and all inside, 
evinced the qualities of a chameleon 
during the week that followed, flash- 
ing out color, comfort and new inter- 
est as the girl’s touch strayed here and 
there. The men worked as though Old 
Nick was after them, and Dale 
laughed up his sleeve at the moving 
done. 

Jack Wayne was undeniably first as 
lady’s man. Though ten years on the 
plains had rusted him considerably his 
early training often glimmered 
through. Ardon was better looking, 
and could double them all up with his 
droll stories, but Ardon was negligent. 
He had beautiful hands and took care 
of them; good eyes which he was usu- 
ally too lazy to open. He and Wayne 
were well matched as to height and 
strength, though Ardon was the heav- 
ier; dark as Wayne was fair, and his 
bluntness equaled Jack Wayne’s tact. 


Just a week. 

In the dust and danger of the brand- 
ing pen they wrestled with the long- 
horns. They rode the hot days 
through upon a fence-line, or they 
raced down mount after mount in the 
skirmish of a round-up. And at night 
they spread their tarps and themselves 
over the slope about the shack, and 
argued the hours away over the advan- 
tage or the disadvantage of a three- 
inch cylinder without a sand-screen; 
or they played upon a few stringed in- 
struments and sang, until the heat of 
the long day lifted, and a cooler breath 
brought them a fresh scent of the 
Yucca bloom. 

Velma must see it all and take a 
shade of tan each day, hug Dale 
harder and look a little longer into Dan 
Ardon’s sleepy, aggravating eyes. 

The eighth day Wayne proposed. 


‘He hadn’t much to offer, but he could 


make it if she would wait. The rest 
were more hopeless but equally will- 
ing and worshipful. The rest—all 
save Ardon. Ardon laughed and told 
his stories, looked volumes and said 
nothing. 

Perhaps it was pique at first that 
Velma felt. Why should one of the 


‘dozen refuse to abdicate? Really he 


wasn’t so much better looking. Jack 
Wayne was surely better posted. Yet 
Velma was dissatisfied. When all was 
said and done, Ardon seemed to be 
the one worth while. Just a little 
while, of course, but such a nice while 
to experience and remember. 

So far Ardon held his own. Oc- 
casionally there were bets among the 
earlier victims that he would never 
stand the pressure. Velma was not 
aggressive in her tactics. She never 
singled Ardon out for especial favor. 
Jack Wayne generally received that. 
But Ardon had his glimpses too. And 
Ardon whistled temptation out of busi- 
ness, watched her and appreciated 
every possibility about her, and figu- 
ratively speaking, shook his head. 

One evening of the third week, as 
they settled comfortably for a night 
of reminiscence and music, Velma rose 
quietly and slipped away. She had 
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SKIP-A-LONG 


been too far behind Dale for the rest 
to notice, and only Ardon saw. 

The weather was unusually oppres- 
sive. Heat flares from the clouds that 
had exasperated them for months with 
promise of rain, lit the flats at inter- 
vals. The twilight was full of nervous 
energy. 

Ardon watched Skip-a-long maneu- 
vered skillfully from the barn, but not 
a sound attracted the others until the 
girl was well out beyond the corrals. 
Then a sharp neigh brought half of 
them to their feet. Before they had 
recovered, Ardon’s big bay had given 
his last futile kick at the grip of the 
tightening cinch, and Ardon himself 
was at the water tank. 

“Well, I reckon this bunch was about 
asleep,” snapped Dale. “Now, what 
do you figure that will-o’-the-wisp ca- 
vorted out into them clouds for?” 

“Tempting the thunder-god,” sug- 
gested Sam Barkley. “Here, Boss, 
this is a chance, if I ain’t off some, for 
you to let go part of that dough you’re 
always throwing around after Skip. 
I'll take you even that Dan’s old bay 
walks all around your black.” 

Dale hesitated. ‘“That’s hardly fair, 
Sam. She won’t work him. See, you 
chump, she’s going to wait.” 

“Oh, she is, is she?” Barkley jeered, 
and a gasp of astonishment escaped 
Dale, too, for Skip-a-long had paused 
only long enough to give the bay a 
fair advantage before he headed the 
race again. Headed it straight into 
the white stillness that hovered over 
the range and pulsed to life in the hot 
flashes from across the dry bed of the 
Cimarron. 

A sudden rumble of thunder 
drowned Ardon’s call. The man’s 
blood stirred sluggishly and rushed 
through his veins, carrying with it cau- 
tion and diplomacy. Like the veriest 
barbarian, under the same goad, he 
was after her, and the big bay 
stretched into his wonderful run. 

Then the little black tossed his head. 
His rider took up the reins a bit, and 
at the touch four nimble feet beat 
steadily into quicker time. Not a 
hitch, not a jar, not an awkward move, 
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even on the uneven buffalo sod, as 
slowly but surely the smaller horse 
crept farther and farther from ‘the 
horse behind. 

Excited admiration murmured over 
the crowd upon the tarps, and a cheer 
fairly shook the ranch as Ardon 
snatched off his soft hat and slapped 
the bay across the flanks. 

“Put him to it, Kid,” “Hit the grit, 
Sandy,” mingled with cries for Skip- 
a-long to make good his name. 

Then one by one they grew a little 
serious, for Skip-a-long was nearly 
out of sight and Ardon was not gain- 
ing. A gust of rain-tanged wind sent 
Todd’s wife scurrying things into the 
house, and somewhere out on the flats 
two horses were racing into the night. 

Long before that Velma had tried 
by every trick she knew to regain con- 
trol over Skip-a-long. Time and 
again she listened eagerly for the big 
bay’s coming. Then, suddenly, as 
such things happen when they happen 
at all, the small black whirled com- 
pletely off his feet. 

Thanks either to quick wit or a sure 
instinct, Velma cleared the stirrups 
and flung herself as far as possible 
from the horse. Ardon found her bur- 
ied nearly knee-deep in the prairie- 
dog burrow that Skip-a-long had failed 
so dismally to skip. The dog town was 
an old one, and the earth sandy and 
soft. The horse had turned his som- 
mersault without injury, but the girl 
lay horribly still. 

Ardon jumped to the ground, and 
with little consideration for the order 
of things, gathered her into his arms. 
The rush of tenderness and solicitude 
that Velma encountered when she 
found herself again was surely satis- 
factory. 

“Velma, tell me you're not hurt,” 
begged Ardon. “You're still mine, lit- 
tle girl.’ 

The “little girl” sighed comfortably. 

“Considering the evidence,” she be- 
gan. 

“For always?” 

“Always is a long word.” 

“Not half long enough to love you,” 
he decided, and Velma nodded, won- 
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dering to find that she felt the same 
way, too. 

“It’s raining, Dan.” 

“We need it,” Dan said vaguely. 
“Say, sweetheart, we'll go back to 
God’s country, where there’s rain a- 
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plenty and fresh vegetables. Hustling 
isn’t my graft, but I’ve enough to make 
life pretty easy. Let that little black 
imp go back by himself. Old Sandy 
can pack two for once.” 

And Sandy did. 





JOSEPHINE CLIFFORD McCRACKIN 


On November 13, 1915, the city of Santa Cruz honored Mrs. McCrackin 
in a special ceremony arranged by the Saturday Afternoon Club. Leading 
citizens and people of prominence in the literary world were present. Letters 
of felicitation were read from many distinguished men and women who were 


unable to attend. 


This veteran newspaper woman and author, of noble German birth, has 
long been a resident of the Golden State, and was associated with Bret 
Harte and his celebrated coterie of writers in the early days of the Over- 
land Monthly. She is known as the “Savior of the Redwoods,” and as the 


protector of the feathered creation. 


Ye forests whisper a message, 
And birdlings chant her a lay, 

The woman who loved and saved you 
Is being honored to-day. 


O writers, bring forth your tributes, 
And crown her, ye sons of men! 
This woman of seventy-six 
Who still is wielding her pen. 


Unfurl our flag to the breezes— 
She once was an Army Bride— 
Mast-high float gayly our banners, 
She’s worthy a soldier’s pride. 


For hers is the martial spirit 
That lives but to dare and do, 
That knows not cowardly shirking— 
A spirit loyal and true! 


Oft bowed ’neath stripes of misfortune 
Yet stars illumine her way; 
Unfurl, then, flag of our country, 
In honor of her to-day. 


Far birth-land across the water, 
And land of the sun and gold, 
Unite in greeting this woman 
Whose heart has never grown old. 


MARIAN TAYLOR. 

















Vasquez on the San Juan Hill 


By W. C. 


ERE, son, bring out Bay Char- 
H ley. Put this new rope in his 
halter, and tie him behind the 
trail wagon. Guess he’ll never 
make the trip between San Juan and 
Sargent’s again. He’s been the best 
nigh leader on the road since the 
Southern Pacific laid the rails from 
San Francisco to Soledad. I hate to 
let him go, but the trade’s getting 
slack since the railroad captured the 
traffic from the New Idria mines, and 
I'll have one less to feed. I’d take you 
along, boy, if it was Saturday; you'll 
have a new suit out of the two hundred 
and fifty dollars I get to-day for the 
horse. I wouldn’t have taken three 
hundred for him a year ago, and he’s 
a better leader to-day than he was 
then. Jack Bigley, the San Juan 
freight agent, drove out the gate and 
headed for Salinas, light of load for 
the two wagons, with his team of 
eight, and heavy of heart at the 
thought of leaving his best leader on 
the other side of the mountains. Be- 
ing hardened with toil over the dreary 
road, Mr. Bigley paid little heed to 
the view behind from the summit; to 
the northeast, below, lay the beautiful 
San Juan Valley, surrounded, as it is, 
by the belt of hills, with the Pacheco 
and Santa Cruz Mountains rising be- 
hind, in the east and west; El Gabi- 
lan’s pine-clad crest near by, above, 
on the southeast; the old redwood 
cross on the lower shoulder of the 
mountain, silently inviting the faithful 
spirits of long by-gone days to wor- 
ship beneath its wide-spread arms. 
The mists dispelled by the summer 
sun revealed below the once bustling 
pueblo, and in the effort to recall the 
proud days of its wealth, the bells of 
San Juan Bautista pealed forth their 
anniversary chimes to the patron saint 
in his honor and the founding of the 


Mission. Lingering wreaths of smoke 
from the chimneys of easy-going 
homes bespoke the spirit of the time— 
—manana o pasado manana—to-mor- 
row, or day after to-morrow. Yet, with 
the rising mists and smoke, San Juan 
must wake up to meet the events of its 
greatest day, June 24th, in commemo- 
ration of the time when the faithful 
Father, Junipero’s ardent wish was 
fruitful in the founding of San Juan 
Bautista by his worthy successor, 
Father Lasuen. 

A different picture sprang into the 
sailor’s mind as he sniffed the salt 
of the white caps of Monterey’s bluest 
bay on earth, at the foot of the west- 
ern slope of the mountains. Jack Big- 
ley lived again his days of youth on 
the mighty deep. Ah! the difference 
—his business in Salinas, the town of 
salt marshes, was destined to bury his 
dreams. Nine dreary miles of dust, 
beyond the green slopes of El Gabi- 
lan, and then the needed gold in place 
of the faithful “Charley.” 

“Whoa! We'll lay by a bit and have 
a look over the brakes; hello, this aft- 
block will easily stand another stave. 
Well, Charley boy, you’re here; what’s 
more, you'll ship a good bit of valley 
dust before we get to town.” 

The driver’s brawny arms, habitu- 
ally bared to the elbows, displayed a 
grizzled coat of black hair, underlaid 
with the tan of many a summer’s sun. 
With his pipe of clay well filled, an 
extra reef in the brake rod, and a ca- 
ressing slap for Charley, all was ready 
for the swing down the steep grade. 

“What ails you, Charley? A body 
would think you expected to go to a 
sanitarium.” Swinging around the 
first sharp turn, the bay horse tossed 
high his head, gave a snort, and bound- 
ing outward, fairly threw the near 
wheel of the trail over the edge of the 
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walled grade. A slight rustle in the 
carpet of the chapperal above, a trickle 
of sand over the rocky bank, and then 
for a moment a flitting, shadow-like 
form glided through the brush. Then 
from a huge rock, but a dozen feet in 
front of the leaders, with warning tail 
lashing from side to side, the first 
challenger of that memorable day for 
Bigley demanded blood—a California 
lion, without disguise. A rock of the 
outer wall loosened by the recovering 
wheel shot through the underbrush, 
then bounding high, cleared the inter- 
vening gulch, routing from his cover a 
graceful four-pointer, then crashing 
through the fringe of young willows, 
rested in the slime of the insignificant 
stream of the canyon’s bottom, which, 
before nightfall of that day, was to 
receive a name. No belted weapon 
was here to meet the demand of the in- 
furiated hold-up—in an instant the 
reins were clutched in Bigley’s left 
hand, his right commanded the wea- 
pon that had settled many a trouble 
on the dusty road and in the swollen 
stream. 

Answering his lusty shout, again and 
again given back from the echoing can- 
yon walls, the curling lash hissed over 
the terrified leaders’ heads, cutting 
the crisp morning air with a crack that 
seemingly opened the mountain side. 
The momentary distraction was his 
game, well played; the die was cast; 
before him was the open road, and the 
hold-up cat was left behind to trail the 
unresisting buck. Well it was for man 
and team that Bigley had before that 
day faced fearful odds. His demeanor 
—as cool as the morning—was the 
saving of himself and outfit on that 
downward dash, and now only the 
open plain lay before him and his des- 
tination. Like fading dew upon the 
meadow grass stood the sweat of fear 
upon the horses’ coats. Nearing Sali- 


nas, the summer sun, driving away the 
persistent sea fog, played upon the 
plain. With dazzling glare the mirage 
dancing under the eastern horizon cou- 
pled itself with Tule Lake till the vast 
expanse seemed a waving waste of 
liquid. 
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True to appointment, Mr. Sherwooa, 


from Alisal Rancho, was on hand to 


receive “Bay Charley.” “My man is 
waiting at the stable with a six-horse 
team; I’ll have him put the new horse 
ir place of the grey leader and try 


him down the main street,” said Mr. 


Sherwood. 

In spite of the dusty sweat, Charley 
made a good appearance, and the best 
bay team of six to be found in the land 
swung down the street and on to the 
Alisal. At the Abbot Hotel bar the 
deal was closed, a social drink to 
which the occupants of the room were 
invited, including even the two Mexi- 
cans at the card table, and the trans- 
ferred gold pieces from the horse 
trade slid into the long buckskin wal- 
let and into Bigley’s jeans. ‘‘Good- 
bye, Mr. Sherwood; I must be down to 
the mill to load up before dinner; it’s 
a slow trip to San Juan.” “So long, 
Bigley; good luck go with you.” 

The two Mexicans resorted to a 
friendly game of poker; various col- 
ored chips soon stacked on Filipe’s 
side; he was loath to quit the game, 
but there were “other fish to fry.” 

“Well, friend, I am going.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“I am going to Paso Robles.” 

Filipe set up the drinks; the two 
strolled across the street to repeat, af- 
ter which the inevitable cigaritos 
were rolled. Filipe’s buckskin mus- 
tang stood restlessly champing his bit 
under the shade of a nearby tree; the 
saddle readjusted, with blanks loos- 
ened and slightly raised over the wea- 
thers, cinch tightened, the rider swung 
into the seat, expelled a twin stream 
of tobacce smoke from his nostrils, 
pulled his tilted sombrero in place 
with safety strap unded chin: “Bueno 
adios!” 

Filipe turned into a side street, or- 
dered out a bottle of claret, with crack- 
ers, cheese and some sardines, which, 
being placed within the folds of his 
coat, he tied behind the saddle; then 
headed for the open plain, chuckling to 
himself with the thought of success in 
evading his “pueblo” friend. Silhou- 
etted against the eastern horizon tow- 

















VASQUEZ ON THE SAN JUAN HILL 


ered the impregnable Palisades, where 
Filipe must find his chief. Well for 
him that he rode the buckskin that 
day. By one-thirty he drew rein in 
the mouth of their Pinnacle strong- 
hold. 

“Que hay, Filipe?” said Vasquez, 
viewing with no little surprise the 
steaming mustang. In a trice the inci- 
dents of the Salinas horse trade were 
related; two fresh horses were sad- 
dled, and as the two bandits wound 
through the brush-covered ridges to- 
ward the summit, Filipe pulled out the 
lunch, congratulating his chief in that 
the bottle had stood the test on his 
flying trip from town. 

_At the crest of the range they halted 
in a group of pines; tightened the sad- 
dles, and lighted each his cigarito, Vas- 
quez soliloquizing: “Pobre Bigley! I’d 
rather take another man’s money. By 
three or four, at latest, he will reach 
the top of the hill. We must ride.” 

The fresh sea breeze stimulated 
horses and riders; none too soon they 
dropped down on the brush covered 
trail to the little stream that paral- 
leled the Camino Real (the grade 
over the San Juan hill.) A cloud of 
dust preceded a lonely team at the foot 
of the mountain. 

Vasquez suddenly drew rein at the 
canyon bottom. ‘“Who’s been in here 
to-day ?” 

“Why think you any one?” 
Filipe. 

“Look up to the point; see that fresh 
trail through the brush and on the 
turn of the road: see that hole in the 
wall ?” said the chief. 

“Well, and what of it?” was the 
rejoinder. 

“It makes no difference to us,” said 
Vasquez, “but somebody had the edge 
of the road, and see that scar on the 
rock next the hole; a close call, boy. 
This rock in the mud filled that hole 
on the point.” 

“Quen sabe, who knows.” said Fi- 
lipe. “This rock made the trail no 
more! Tie the horses in the willows, 
cover your face the same as I do.” 

Suiting the action to the words, Vas- 
quez liberally coated his face with 


said 
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mud, avd together the two Mexicans 
ascended to within a rope throw of the 
grade, keeping the while under cover 
of the chaparral. 

The grating wheels of the loaded 
wagons below the turn announced the 
near approach of the lonely teamster. 
All was against the sailor, with his 
prairie schooner loaded. The game 
was easy—two mud-masked men 
vaulting the rock wall, demanded a 
halt. Vasquez reluctantly covered the 
hard-working freight agent, while his 
accomplice relieved him of his dearly 
gotten gold. 

All that was left for Bigley’s part in 
that dastardly game was a word to the 
home-bound team, right glad to find the 
summit on the next turn ahead. The 
shamed and silent bandits, omitting 
the usual parting salutations, sprang 
over the walled rim, disappearing in 
the chaparral, just as two mounted men 
galloped over the summit. 

“What’s doing, Jack?” they asked. 
In a moment the story was told; two 
saddled horses, apparently riderless, 
were passing behind the scant young 
willows of the canyon stream. 

“They’re off,” said. Bigley. “See 
that spur locked behind the saddle seat 
and that hand on the horn? Lend me 
your gun!” “It’s a small mark for 
you, Jack.” The new arrivals alighted; 
in a moment the reports of revolver 
and rifle shot reawakened the echoes 
of the morning. The buckskin mus- 
tang reared in answer to the first shot 
from above. “A horse for a horse!” 
exclaimed Bigley. A jet of smoke 
from under the mustang’s arched neck, 
and wheat trickled from a bullet hole 
in a sack back of the wagon seat. The 
answering shot brought a curse in re- 
turn, as the Mexicans disappeared, 
amid the dense willows of Mud Creek, 
a bloody shirt sleeve beneath a 
clenched fist proved the game but 
partly played. 

Swinging slowly down the curving 
grade, the old sailor listening to the 
vesper chimes, called to mind the more 
happy days of his old home, when 
night found him safely within, after 
a day of plenty and no regrets. 





The Sun Dance 


By Max McD. 


most strongly manifested in 

savage nations, and their dances 

are mostly associated with re- 
ligion and war. The North American 
Indian is very religious, and we are 
not surprised to find him managing 
in a number of dances of a religious 
nature. Chief among these is the Sun 
Dance, which, as far as is known, was 
indulged in by every Indian tribe on 
the continent. 

This performance or religious orgy 
is under the supervision of the Medi- 
cine Man and those who participate in 
it are victims of his wiles. An Indian, 
let us say, sees himself in vision doing 
some great deed. He relates his 
dream to the Medicine Man, and that 
functionary promises him that if he 
goes through the Sun Dance he will be 
able to do the great deed he dreamed 
of. 

The Sun Dance was a most barbar- 
ous celebration. The ceremony is too 
horrible for words. It is the ordeal 
through which the Indian lad must pass 
before he could qualify as a brave and 
attain the status of a warrior. It was 
a shockingly cruel series of tortures, 
self-administered by the neophyte, in 
which he must show no sign of pain. 
The whole tribe gathered for the cele- 
bration, and to fail was considered one 
of the greatest of disgraces that could 
come to the young Indian. 

The dance was usually held in the 
spring of the year after the snow had 
left the hills. A high butte was the 
favored place of meeting, and for sev- 
eral weeks before the event prepara- 
tions were under way. An immense 
booth or lodge had to be erected. This 
was done by placing a long pole, some- 


[T= PASSION for dancing is 


times 40 feet in length, upright in the 
ground and fastening as long poles 
as could be obtained to the top. The 
butts of these poles were then made 
to rest on a circle of shorter poles set 
in the ground, thus making a pole roof. 
This roof was afterward covered with 
brushwood from the river bottom, car- 
ried by the old squaws. While the 
dance itself was held in the open be- 
side the Sun lodge, the enclosure was 
used as a part of the ceremony. In it 
vows were performed. One historian 
tells that on visiting the camp at the 
time of the Sun Dance he found the 
old chief of the tribe in the lodge per- 
forming a seven days’ fast. Some of 
his family had been very sick, and 
when praying to the Great Spirit for 
their recovery he had vowed that if 
they were restored to health he would 
abstain from food for seven days and 
nights. The visitor found him pray- 
ing his vow, but smoking an old Indian 
pipe. 

There was a time when all sorts of 
cruel tortures were the main features 
at these gatherings, the would-be 
braves submitting to having their fin- 
gers cut off, and ugly gashes cut in 
their chests and backs. Not all In- 
dians without fingers, however, have 
lost them at a Sun Dance. It is a com- 
mon custom among Indians to bite off 
a finger at the first or second joint 
when they fail in the performance of 
a vow. Many Indian women have 
noses cropped off, but the Sun Dance 
has nothing to do with this. An an- 
gry husband, jealous of the love of an- 
other for his squaw is_ responsible. 
With his teeth he has bitten off his 
wife’s nose. 

At the Sun Dance old squaws used 




















.THE SUN DANCE 


the knife. Slits were cut in the breast 
of the Indian boy, sometimes by his 
own mother. It was the duty of the 
Medicine Man to lift the strips of flesh 
with pinchers and insert rope or buf- 
falo thongs beneath the muscles, knot- 
ting them securely. Sometimes the 
victim thrust two huge skewers through 
the flesh loops of his own chest to the 
end of which thongs were attached. 
The end of the rope or thong was then 
fastened high up on a pole set in the 
ground, and with the members of the 
tribe sitting in a large circle about the 
pole, the cruelty began. The candi- 
date, if he would perform the great 
deed he had dreamed of, must dance 
and whirl and tug at this rope or thong 
until he had torn the flesh and liber- 
ated himself. Often this has taken 
hours, and the suffering endured must 
have been very great. 

There are several other methods of 
torturing the flesh loops till they broke 
and loosed the braves. Instead of cut- 
ting the slits in the breast they are 
cut in the back. When this method is 
used, the rope is not fastened to the 
pole. Thongs are tied to the muscles 
as before, and to them great buffalo 
heads are hung just clear of the 
ground. The Indian youth must then 
dance about till the weight of the 
heads pull the muscles and flesh, and 
the weights drop away. This method 
of becoming a brave is not as popular 
as the other, because the back of the 
brave is seldom bared, while the 
breast is always open, showing the 
scars of many a well-fought ordeal. 
Chiefs point to marks from armpits to 
throat as the proudest decoration they 
can wear. Sometimes, instead of tying 
the end of the rope to the pole or at- 
taching the buffalo horns, a lariat is 
tied to the thong, and the victim 
dragged about the dance ground till he 
is freed by the tearing of the flesh. 
This method also is unpopular because 
it requires no effort on the part of the 
brave. 

Before the ordeal begins many back 
out. The relatives of others bribe the 
Medicine Man to get them off. Some- 
times after the skewers or thongs are 


the sons themselves. 
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put under the flesh loops, the candi- 
date backs out. If so, the instrument 
of torture, skewer or thong, must be 
released by cutting the flesh loop. It 
is against all law to draw it out end- 
wise. 

If the aspirant passes through the 
ordeal without exhibiting signs of fear 
or pain, he is declared a brave, and is 
eligible to sit in the councils of his 
nation. Youths of seventeen and 
eighteen years of age often graduated 
with honors, but woe to the man who 
failed. An Indian who is unable to 
endure the strain of the ordeal when 
a young buck is a marked man, des- 
tined to carry wood and water and do 
other work usually allotted to squaws 
for the remainder of his days. 

Indian mothers, we are told, were 
as anxious for their sons to qualify as 
One writer on 
Indian customs tells that a young lad 
who was being put through the buffalo 
head torture danced with commendable 
vigor, but his strength was not suffi- 
cient to enable him to last until the 
heads had pulled through. Finally, 
tottering, swaying, his face set grim 
and fixed, he shook one dangling skull 
loose, but could not free the other. 
He bent, pitched and sank to his 
knees, while the watching tribe stirred 
and rustled. The lad was going to 
fail, and already glances of scorn were 
being directed toward him. Perspira- 
tion poured down his face; he strug- 
gled manfully to reach his feet and 
pitched forward just as his mother 
dashed into the circle on a horse, and 
seizing the buffalo horn urged the pony 
away, dragging her son by the thong. 
Not a whimper passed his lips, not a 
sign of pain was visible to the criti- 
cal audience, and eventually the flesh 
gave out and the lad was a brave. 

An eye witness of one of these cere- 
monies tells the story in a Western 
daily paper in the following manner: 

“At about four o’clock in the after- 
noon they began to make a brave, a 
young Indian of about twenty being 
desirous of obtaining the distinction. 
Accordingly he was taken in charge by 
the Medicine Men of the tribe, led to 
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their lodge, stripped naked except his 
loin cloth, carefully anointed with 
medicine and decorated with wreathes 
of green boughs. He was then led to 
the dancing booth, where a lariat or 
thong of deer skin had been doubled 
and fastened at the top of the center 
pole, reaching within four feet of the 
ground and looped at both ends. The 
victim was then laid on his back, and 
amid solemn incantations, the Medicine 
Man carefully raised the muscles of 
each side of the breast, made a punc- 
ture with his knife, and thrust under 
each muscle a strong piece of wood 
about ‘three inches long. To this was 
attached the looped ends of the lariat, 
and after severely jerking them to 
make them tight, the Medicine Man 
requested the suffering wretch to rise, 
which he did, and with blood trickling 
down his body, and with great beads 
of perspiration bursting from every 
pore, he danced around the pole, bear- 
ing the whole weight of his body on 
the aforesaid muscles, and often sus- 
pending himself from the gound. We 
watched the sickening performance for 
some time, but were at length com- 
pelled to turn away in horror. 

“One of the most touching points in 
the whole scene was the sight of his 
old mother, standing by, continually 
uttering the war cry. When we left, 
the muscles were drawn about three 
inches from his body. At last they 
broke, and he was free, a full fledged 
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warrior, privileged to take unto him- 
self a wife and have a seat at the 
council of his tribe.” 

Solon H. Borglum, the sculptor, tells 
that he has in his studio the imple- 
ments used at the last Sun Dance the 
United States government permitted. 
In Canada, the ceremony was forbid- 
den as soon as the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police had gained ascendancy 
over all the tribes of Western Canada. 
It was, however, carried out with all 
its horrors up till 1890, and a few have 
been heid since that date. As a conse- 
quence of the discouragement of these 
acts of paganism, the annual gather- 
ings of the Indian people result in 
nothing more than dancing the old- 
time dances, chanting the brave acts of 
by-gone days, and propitiating the Sun 
by the bestowal of gifts which are 
fastened to the top of the center pole 
of the Sun-lodge. The chief amuse- 
ment during the week of the dance is 
horse racing, and as the Indiand now 
possess some remarkably swift horses, 
exciting sport is witnessed, with a lit- 
tle gambling on the side. 

With the Sun Dance has gone the 
Medicine Man, not through the opera- 
tion of a natural or economic law, but 
by government edict. For many years 
the authorities on both sides of the 
line bore with this pernicious nuisance. 
He was the most pernicious busybody 
the West ever produced. With him an 
Indian character type has disappeared. 





GOLDEN GATE AT SUNSET 


Out through the gray gate drift the ships 
While the low sun dips. 

The ships drift out in the stillness blind, 
And every ship has a broken soul; 
Mayhap the sea will make it whole, 

The good salt sea and the purging wind— 

And still through the gray gate drift the ships 
While the low sun dips. 


M. C. Davies. 




















When Betty Grew Up 


By Jessie B. Wood 


handiwork with pride. Betty 

fairly dripped Jap-a-Lac and 

white enamel and furniture pol- 
ish. All of the sombre old oak fur- 
nishings of Betty’s own room had been 
transformed into birdseye maple with 
the flourish of Betty’s brush. On the 
old sagging back porch stood a shiny, 
dripping dressing table, a bureau, a 
desk, two chairs and a sagging, up- 
holstered old settee. Betty sat prone 
on the floor and surveyed her sticky 
hands and mottled apron, ruefully. 

“Glory, but I’m a mess!” Betty an- 
nounced to her disheveled little image 
in the mirror above her. “But I guess 
I’m some painter—huh? Oh, shucks, 
there’s Billy. He always comes when 
I look like this. Hullo, Billikin, come 
in and view my completed handiwork. 
Or, no, it isn’t completed, either. The 
Jap-a-Lac’s all running off. I guess 
I put it on too thick, maybe. Here’s 
the brush.” 

“Many thanks, but I much prefer to 
watch you work, my dear. Betty, you 
are awfully messy looking. Can’t you 
polish up the furniture without—Oh, 
I’m just joking! Give me that brush. 
Please give it to me, Betty. I’m just 
crazy to do something useful. Thank 
you, pretty maiden. Now watch some 
real enameling. Whoop! Aw, darn 
the luck! Betty, look at that—I got 
it all over me. Isn’t that the limit. I 
Was on my way to call on Miss Or- 
land, too. Well, now I can’t go, and 
I'll just have to stay here.” 

“Poor boy, wait and I'll bring you 
some nice, hot gingerbread. I smell 
it, so I know it is done, and I baked 
it.” 

Betty ran into the house and Billie 


B iss sat back and viewed her 


stood up and looked ruefully down at 
his bespattered trousers and shoes. He 
shrugged his shoulders and grinned 
appreciatively at Betty’s array of new, 
white bedroom furniture. He sat down 
quietly on the porch railing and swung 
his foot slowly to and fro. 

“Poor little Bettykins!” Billy spoke 
half-aloud. “She’s so game and they 
are so bloomin’ poor. It seems about 
a week ago that I had to lick the fel- 
lows when they pulled her curls. And 
look at her—she’s all grown up.” 

“She certainly is!” Betty stood be- 
side him, a plate of steaming ginger- 
bread in her hand. “Have some, Bil- 
lie. Why were you talking so solemn- 
ly about me?” Betty sat beside him 
on the railing and pushed her damp 
curls from her forehead. 

“Oh, nothing; only I hate to have 
you grow up.” 

“Well, you did,” she answered sob- 
erly; “so why can’t I? But really, I 
know how you feel. I just hate to 
grow up. I want to stay little and I 
can’t. I want to go on thinking every- 
body is good, andI can’t. I want to— 
oh, Billie—I don’t want to fall in love 
and all those horrid things. Why, 
what’s the matter ?” 

Betty’s big blue eyes opened wide, 
and she stared in amazement as Billy 
laughed noisily. 

“Don’t worry, child,” Billy’s voice 
became patronizing. “Why, you're 
about the youngest thing I know. 
Don’t want to fall in love! Why, 
Betty, most girls have fallen in and 
out a half dozen times by the time they 
are nineteen. Say, listen,” Billy stood 
up suddenly and placed a hand on 
either of the girl’s shoulders, “listen— 
didn’t you ever in your life love any 
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man a little more than any one else?” 

“Nobody but you, Billy.” Betty’s 
eyes were as free from guile as a 
child’s. “And you don’t count.” 

“Oh. I dont count? Why don’t I? 
But never mind—let’s finish this 
enameling job. And say, this is some 
gingerbread. You’re a big grown up 
woman when it comes to _ cooking, 
Betty dear.” 

The screen door opened noisily and 
Betty’s small brother came bouncing 
out. 

“Hello, Bill,” he shouted, “ain’t 
Betty a dandy white-washer? Gimme 
some gingerbread, Betty, aw, please. 
Much obliged. Bill, are you and that 
Orland girl going to get married? Her 
brother said you were. I said you was 
not, ‘cause you and Betty was goin’ to 
get married, so we had a fight, and I’d 
a licked him i 3 

The reasons for his pugilistic defeat 
were drowned in a shout of gay laugh- 
ter. 

“Oh, Teddie, Teddie, you ridiculous 
child!” Betty giggled. “Don’t look so 
fussed, Billy. I think Miss Orland is 
lovely—only I’m a little afraid of her. 
Teddie, dear, here’s another piece of 
gingerbread. Now will you please run 
down to Banker’s and get a bottle of 
gasoline? I-must clean those dreadful 
spots off of Billy’s clothes, so he can 
make his call.” 

In a few minutes Teddie returned, 
and Betty went vigorously to work, 
scrubbing at stubborn Jap-a-Lac spots. 
The gate clicked, but both Betty and 
Billy were so intent on her task that 
they did not hear it. In a moment 
Miss Janet Orland strolled around to 
the little old side porch. Betty sprang 
to her feet, startled and embarrassed. 





Billy’s flushed face betrayed his dis- 
comfort. 

“Dear me, I hope I am not intrud- 
ing?” Miss Orland’s well bred voice 
and perfect poise always confused 
Betty. “Why, my dear, what are you 
doing? Is this a second hand furni- 
ture store or a dry cleaner’s ?” 

“It’s a little of both,” Betty an- 
swered quickly. The older girl’s rude- 
ness had given Betty a becoming little 
air of dignity. “I'll find you a chair, 
Miss Orland. I guess I won’t try to 
apologize.” 

“No, don’t,” her voice was quite 
amused, “I won’t stay. I’ll come some 
day when you are not so busy. And, 
Billy,” she smiled ravishingly upon 
the silent young man, “I’ll be home af- 
ter seven this evening.” 

“Sorry, Miss Orland,” Billy’s voice 
was coolly indifferent, “but Betty and 
I are going for a little ride to-night— 
we are going to celebrate something.” 

Betty stared wonderingly from one 
to the other. Miss Orland started, 
amazed, then shrugged her shoulders 
and walked rapidly to the gate. 

“Don’t mention it, please, Miss Or- 
land,” Billy called after her. ‘We are 
not announcing it yet.” 

“Why, Billy, I don’t understand. 
po ag 

“I do! I do!” Teddy executed a 
complicated war dance on the path be- 
low. ‘Gee, won’t I have it on that Or- 
land kid!” 

“And you don’t understand—really, 
don’t you?” Billy smiled down on the 
bewildered girl on the porch railing. 
“T guess I’ll have to teach you a lot.” 

Betty looked up at him breathlessly. 
“Oh, dear, I’m afraid I’m all grown up, 
‘cause you do count—quite a little.” 




















The Submarine not an Innovation 


By Arthur H. Dutton, Formerly Lieutenant, U. S. Navy 


the submarine is by no means a 

novelty in warfare. The extent 

and comparative success with 
which it has been used abroad during 
the past fifteen months has brought it 
prominently into public notice, that is 
all. The old, old cry of the ignorant, 
heard when any new and _ valuable 
weapon is invented, that “it will revo- 
lutionize naval warfare,” and that “it 
will send the battleship to the scrap- 
heap,” is utter nonsense. In the first 
place, naval science is advanced, not 
by revolution, but by evolution, each 
radical new invention at most merely 
modifying the science. In the second 
place, battleships never go to any 
scrap heap. As they grow old, and 
the later types develop, they are with- 
drawn from the first line to the sec- 
ond line, then to the reserve, and fin- 
ally are put to very important uses, 
such as for training purposes, for re- 
ceiving ships or for station ships. The 
old Independence, the battleship of 
her day, was in constant use for more 
than a century when she ended her 
honorable career in flames in Mission 
Bay. The old Oregon, nearly a quar- 
ter of a century old, is still in active 
commission, and, while no longer suit- 
able for the first line of battle, might 
still be of much assistance in defend- 
ing a seaport. 

Submarines were used in the War 
of the Revolution and in the Civil 
War. The first one was the invention 
of David Bushnell, of Connecticut, a 
man of much mechanical genius and 
an earnest patriot. Aiming to injure 
the British warships in New York and 
Long Island Sound, Bushnell devised 
submersible craft, not unlike a large 
buoy, which he propelled by interior 


(Cte subma to general opinion, 


gearing. It would hold two men. With 
this, one night he approached a British 
frigate in lower New York Bay, and 
attempted to attach it to a primitive 
torpedo, to be fired by fuse. In this 
attempt he failed, being discovered. 
Later, in making another attempt, he 
was more successful, discharging the 
torpedo against a ship carrying sup- 
plies for the British army, and serious- 
ly damaging it. There was a great up- 
roar in England over this alleged “‘bar- 
barous” method of warfare. 

A new submarine tender, just com- 
pleted for the United States Navy, is 
named the Bushnell, after the inventor 
of the first submarine. 

Submarines were next heard from 
during the Civil War, in which they 
were used with considerable success 
by the Confederates against the North 
Atlantic blockading fleet of the Union. 
They were cigar shaped, like those of 
the present day, but very much smaller 
—and their propellers were revolved 
by machinery and not by hand gearing, 
as in the case of the Bushnell affair. 
Many of them, being very crude, were 
lost, with much loss of life, but the 
brave fellows continued to risk their 
lives in them. 

These Confederate submarines were 
called “Davids.” Two reasons have 
been assigned for this name, one be- 
ing that it was in memory of David 
Bushnell, the other that they were 
good means of bringing an enemy to 
“Davy Jones’ Locker,” as the deep sea 
is often called in nautical parlance. 

The first one was built in Charleston, 
S. C., by Captain Thomas Stoney, of 
that city. It was 50 feet long and 6 
feet thick amidships, tapering toward 
bow and stern, the boiler being for- 
ward and the engine aft. It ran on 
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the surface of the water until near the 
enemy, when it was submerged until 
barely awash. The torpedo was at- 
tached to a spar made of a three-inch 
boiler tube, which was fixed before 
starting out and could not be raised 
or lowered thereafter. It was of cop- 
per, and its bursting charge was 65 
pounds of rifle powder. It was fired 
by contact, by the breaking of a glass 
tube containing sulphuric acid, fulmi- 
nate of mercury and other ingredients. 
The submarine’s two-bladed propeller 
gave the boat a speed of seven knots. 

The first Union vessel attacked by 
this David was the New Ironsides, 
a case-mated armor-clad flagship of 
the squadron off Charleston. The sub- 
marine was commanded by Lieutenant 
W. T. Glassel, C. S. N., and with him 
were Engineer James H. Tomb, C. S. 
N., father of Lieutenant-Commander 
W. V. Tomb, U.S. N., until recently in 
charge of the San Francisco Branch 
Hydrographic Office, in the Merchants’ 
Exchange Building; Fireman J. Sulli- 
van, and Pilot W. Canners. 

Tomb is the only one of these still 
living. Tomb thus describes the at- 
tack on the New Ironsides: 

“The night selected was October 5, 
1863, about one year previous to the 
destruction of the Confederate ram 
Albemarle by Lieutenant W. B. Cush- 
ing of the United States Navy. Run- 
ning down the harbor well to the east, 
we passed through the fleet and guard 
boats, reaching the New Ironsides 
shortly before 9 p.m. When within a 
short distance of her they hailed us, 
but the only reply they got was a shot 
from a double-barreled gun in the hand 
of Lieutenant Glassel. The next mo- 
ment we struck her some 15 feet for- 
ward of the counter. The torpedo ex- 
ploded, and the big frigate was shaken 
from stem to stern, but the explosion 
produced a bad effect on the David. 
Lieutenant Glassel gave orders for 
each man to look out for himself, and 
we all went overboard. Lieutenant 
Glassel was picked up by a transport 
schooner, Sullivan, by the New Iron- 
sides, and Canners, who could not 
swim, stuck by the David. I swam 


some distance down the harbor, and, 
seeing that the David was still afloat, 
I returned to try and save her. After 
getting on board, I adjusted the ma- 
chinery, started up the fires once more, 
and, helping the pilot aboard, started 
back up the harbor. I reported my re- 
turn to Flag Officer Tucker in my un- 
dershirt. 

“The damage to the New Ironsides 
was not as serious as it would have 
been had the torpedo been 8 feet be- 
low the surface, as intended, instead of 
61% feet. She was seriously damaged, 
however, according to a report made 
to Rear-Admiral Dahlgren, U. S. N., 
and had to be sent north for repairs.” 

Later, Engineer Tomb himself com- 
manded the same David in an attack 
on the U. S. S. Memphis, lying in the 
North Edisto river. The first torpedo 
to strike the Memphis was deflected 
by steel armor. It was a fine shot, the 
torpedo containing 95 pounds of pow- 
der, but the fuse was defective. A sec- 
ond shot also was ineffective. 

An attempt was made later to at- 
tack the U. S. S. Wabash, but the sea 
was so heavy that the David had to 
return to port. 

Later, a David commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Dixon C. S. N., attacked the 
U. S. S. Housatonic, which it sank, 
but the submarine itself was sunk with 
all on board. 

Other submarines were built during 
the Civil War, but they were generally 
unsuccessful. 

Like the earliest submarines, those 
of the present day are all the products 
of American minds. J. P. Holland and 
Simon Lake designed the first of the 
modern submarines, and all those now 
in use, both in the United States and 
abroad, are adaptations of the designs 
of these two men. In fact, most of of 
the weapons af present day warfare are 
of American origin. Hotchkiss, Gat- 
ling and Maxim are the fathers of the 
rapid fire and machine gun, all exist- 
ing weapons of these types being mod- 
ifications of their principles. 

The aeroplane originated with the 
Wright brothers of America, although 
Prof. S. P. Langley, also an Ameri- 














THE CHOICE 


can, experimented unsuccessfully with 
the idea before them. 

It is a mistake, though to consider 
the armor-clad war vessel to be of 
American origin. The great majority 
of people think that the Monitor and 
the Merrimac were the first armor- 
clads. They were nothing of the kind. 
They were merely the first to engage 
in battle. Long before them, Great 
Britain and France were experiment- 
ing with armor clads. Before our Civil 
War, Great Britain had two case-mate 
armor-clads, the Black Prince and the 
Warrior, and France had some armor- 
clads of La Gloire type. The only 
thing introduced in the fight between 
the Monitor and the Merrimac was the 
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Monitor’s revolving turret, which at 
once leaped into popularity, and its 
use is now universal in all first class 
men-of-war. 

The supremacy of the battleship is 
no more imperiled to-day by the advent 
of the submarine than it was by the 
torpedo boat a generation ago. For 
every new weapon of offense that ap- 
pears a weapon of defense against it is 
found. Armor met the shell-gun, the 
rapid-fire met the torpedo boat. It is 
reported now on good authority that 
the experts of the United States Navy 
in Washington have devised an effi- 
cient defense against the operations of 
submarines. The details, for obvious 
reasons, are kept secret. 


tre CHAOmCe 


He had ambitions, longings, fair ideals, 

And talked of many things that stirred the soul; 
But ever worked within him that slow doubt 

Of high attainment he might never reach, 

That his were powers only commonplace— 
Albeit sight divine was his, inborn, 

Of hidden glories of this sombre world. 

Yet shrank he from endeavor too intense, 
Feeling beforehand the disgrace to fail, 
Pausing and musing, burning dreamy oil 

In lamps that lighted paths he feared to choose. 


His neighbor was of coarser clay evolved, 
Or so it seemed, for no fair dreamer, he, 
But rather the doer of the pressing round 
Of humble work and frequent drudgery; 
But in his eyes there shone the beacon gleam 
Of great ideals, still far distant, yet 

His gaze was ever fixed upon them, till 

His puny mortal strength was gathered up 
Within the circle of diviner might. 

The doubter wandered in a doubter’s hell, 
But he who dared to fail won on to heaven. 


SuzeTTE G. STUART. 

















A traveler through a mighty forest. 





In a Forest Service Camp 


By Cecil Edward O’Brien 


HE CAMP itself is in the Pike 
National Forest. You have a 
half day off, owing to an over- 

dose of flapjacks for breakfast. 

You are consequently out just six bits, 
the afternoon’s pay. But the misery 
has proved only temporary, and you 
reflect comfortably that an afternoon 
off is worth six bits anyway. With a 
sandwich left over from lunch, the 
canteen lid of your lunch pail filled 
with cold water from the mountain 
brook that supplies the camp, two mag- 
azines, your pipe and pouch within 
reach, and your hunting coat beneath 
you to give your rocky seat a Morris 


chair effect, you are snugly fixed in the 
shade of a giant mass of boulders, the 
deserted camp before you. The men 
are all out planting trees. They will 
be streaming back in about three 
hours—three hours of cheaply bought 
luxury to your lazy self. 

This morning you were engaged in 
planting trees on the slope of a moun- 
tain. Higher and higher the row of 
men climbed, driving their spear- 
headed steel bars into the soil, open- 
ing a hole deep enough to hold the 
sturdy little Douglas firs, deftly twist- 
ing the bar to tamp the roots, and then 
patting the earth down by one or two 





Forest guards cutting out a trail for ready access in case of fire. 























All that was left of a forest cutting after a big fire. 


gentle blows with the butt end of the 
bar. Mingled with the laughing chat 
of the men as they worked would 
come frequent shouts: “Tree!” (as the 
planter made his hole and needed a 
little tree from the tree passer.) 
“Shift one hole to the right!” “Line up 
on this trail, fellers, and then straight 


on up!” “You’re moving too far out 
from Holman, O’Brien. Keep your 
holes eight feet apart.” Then from 


the tree passers the cry: “Bundle of 
trees!” or from a thirsty worker a 
shout for water, summoning Eva, the 
boy whose duty it is to go to and fro 
between the gangs and the camp, 
bringing canvas water bottles fresh 
from the brook and bundles of trees 
wrapped in wet gunny sacking. The 
boss ranged from end to end of the 
line, speeding the laggards who fell 
behind, reproving the reckless ones 
who got too far ahead—threatening to 
break the orderly trail of the new 
trees—keeping an observant eye on 
the new hands lest they plant too 
carelessly, and occasionally stooping 


to pull inquiringly at a seedling that 
looked too loosely tamped. 

A week ago you were a green hand, 
and clumsy. But you are slowly learn- 
ing how to plant trees, and plant them 
so that they will grow, the roots hang- 
ing straight down and tamped so 
firmly that the myriads of little mouths 
will be directly in contact with the 
soil from which they get their nour- 
ishment. These fir trees need amaz- 
ingly little; their roots can be trusted 
to twine in and out among the rocks 
and seek their food wherever they can 
get it as soon as the plant is comfort- 
ably settled down in its new home; 
but their first three years have been 
spent in the luxury of a nursery, and 
they must be given a reasonably gen- 
erous start in this new wild life of the 
woods and mountains. And in the 
main they do grow. Now and then, 
either because a carelessly planted 
tree escapes the vigilance of the boss 
or because the roots are injured in 
some way, a tree dies. Sometimes 
they die wholesale if a dry season fol- 




















IN A FOREST SERVICE CAMP 


lows the planting. But as a rule, they 
live. 

Where do they come from? From 
the Government Nursery at Monu- 
ment, where they are grown from 
seeds, grown until they are, say, two 
years old, then transplanted for one 
year more, then shipped in crates to 
the planting camp. There they are 
taken from the crates, and those that 
are needed at once are thoroughly 
wetted and wrapped in bundles of one 
or two hundred trees, according to 
their size, making a package just large 
enough to be carried in a sling under 
the tree-passer’s arm. The rest are 
heeled in neat green rows and kept 
carefully watered, to be taken up and 
wrapped as they are needed, perhaps 
from fifty to a hundred bundles a day. 

The number planted in a given time 
depends, of course, on the size of the 
camp and on the nature of the ground. 
In an easy district, fairly free from 
underbrush, rocks and fallen timber, 
progress will be rapid, whether the 
men are working with the mattock or 
the bar. On a more difficult slope, 
where good dirt is harder to find, the 
planting will naturally be slower. The 
average per man yesterday was a little 
less than one tree a minute, or about 
four hundred for the day. 

That is the business end of the 
camp—the reason why it is here at 
all. The planting of trees is what you 
are paid for by Uncle Sam. But the 
pay is only one of the compensations 
for being here. Every now and then 
this morning as you waited for a tree 
to come or when you got a little ahead 
of the line, you had a chance to see 
where you were. Below you and for 
miles away were the smaller moun- 
tains that looked so huge from the 
wagon trail, some of them savage 
piles of bare granite, broken and 
scarred, some of them clothed with 
dark mantles of pine and fir, some of 
them yellow with quaking aspen— 
quakin’ asp, as the mountaineers and 
ranchmen call it. Far away, over the 
depression that marks the Ute Pass, 
you could see the prairie, a misty 
sweep of yellowish gray, spotted with 
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A trophy of the mountains. 


dark islands in the nearer distance, 
where masses of granite or sandstone 
broke above the surface. It looked 
like the dry bottom of an _ ocean, 
stretching off to a level sky line. 
When you reached the top of the 
mountain you all paused for a moment 
or two. Across a great gulf rose 
Cameron’s Cone, Baldy, Pike’s Peak, 
and their lesser brethren. You were 
ten thousand feet above sea level, as 
high as storied Olympus. But the 
peak was over four thousand feet 
higher, a bare, rugged mass of granite, 
its crevices white with snow. For 
miles all around you the mountain 
sides up to timber line were glorious 
in their autumn colors, all the shades 
of green, russet, red and yellow backed 
by the gray and dull pinks and browns 
of the rock. And at your feet were 
the tiny trees, sprung from the mag- 
nificent Douglas firs of Oregon, which 
may be attaining a noble saplinghood 
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when the hands that planted them are 
crumbling to dust. 

Even here in your shady nook by 
the camp, you get much of the glory 
of the mountains, for though the camp 
itself is over nine thousand feet above 
sea level the great hills tower all 
around it. It is tucked away in Nig- 
ger Gulch, prosaic name of another 
Garden of the Gods. The air and sky 
are those that you have always asso- 
ciated only with South Italy, Califor- 
nia and the Thousand Islands of the 
St. Lawrence, those regions of lumi- 
nous atmosphere, radiant and  satu- 
rated with sunlight. But rarely in any 
land are the sky and air quite what 
they are in the higher levels of the 
mountains. No smoke or dust ever 
rises to this enchanted country. In 
‘front of you rises a giant rockery of 
granite, the grayish red of the cliffs 
and boulders only relieved by a few 
venturesome firs that spring appar- 
ently from the solid rock. And from 
bottom to top the edge is marked with 
an absolute clearness of outline that 
is almost startling against the deep 
blue of the sky. You feel that from 
where you sit you could see even one 
of the tiny mountain chipmunks if it 
raced across the topmost rock. 

Now along the three trails leading 
into the camp come the workers, each 
with his bar or mattock over his shoul- 
der, some few provident ones carry- 
ing also a load of good dry sticks for 
the evening fire—a load that will save 
just that much chopping. Each man 
goes to his tent to leave his tool and 
get his towel, and the long wash-stand 
by the creek, with its row of tin basins 
is thronged until the cleaning up is 
finished. Then some chop wood, some 
make up their beds, and some sit by 
their tents and smoke in peace. You 
join the group of your own tent mates. 
You have had a rest; they have earned 
their full day’s pay; all are content. 
The supper gong rings, a hungry 
crowd fills the tables of the dining 
tent, and in fifteen minutes the tin 
dishes are emptied. Fires are built 
in the inverted cone stoves that warm 
each tent, lanterns are lit, and the 
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boys gather to talk, smoke, read or 
play cribbage. 

Much of the talk would displease 
the fastidious. And the roughly 
dressed, unshaven individuals who 
sprawl in inelegant attitudes over the 
straw and the tumbled blankets could 
be by no possibility mistaken for Wil- 
lie boys or stray millionaires. Yet the 
men and their talk, the whole scene 
in one of these canvas huts, is far 
from unedifying. Here an Oregon for- 
est man studies a blue print of Doug- 
las County and compares experiences 
with another whose dad had been an 
engineer up there. The one tells how 
he once rode seven miles down a flume 
and the other, instead of admiring, 
briefly labels him a damn fool. One 
describes a wild fight with a forest 
fire, the other tells of the prettiest 
sight he had ever seen in the forest, 
a deer chased by a cougar, flashing 
across the trail twenty feet ahead of 
him. Then the talk becomes more 
frivolous and degenerates sometimes 
into purely animal converse about 
sprees and forbidden pleasures. Yet 


if a lady might not listen, not a word 


that is vulgar is allowed to reach the 
ears of the one lady in camp, the wife 
of a ranger. For even here, as in a 
mining camp, there is the rude chiv- 
alry of the wild. 

To-night there are no ceremonies of 
initiation, for there happen to be no 
new hands. Every green arrival, and 
there are several every day or so, must 
go through a mild hazing. Two last 
night were blindfolded and led stum- 
bling into the depths of an old pros- 
pector’s tunnel near by. When far 
enough in, the guides suddenly simu- 
lated fear of a wild beast—a bob-cat 
or even perchance a mountain lion— 
lurking in the further darkness. They 
could see its eyes glowing. They fled 
in panic, forgetting, naturally, to un- 
bind their victims. The bandages 
were hastily thrown off, revealing two 
bits of phosphorescent wood (fox- 
fire, the boys here call it) cunningly 
arranged to resemble fierce eyes. Fol- 
lowed headlong flight and satisfied 


jubilations at the cavern’s mouth. 
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Sometimes the crowd is satisfied 
with blanket tossing. The blanket is 
a large tarpaulin held by some twenty 
or thirty willing hands. The one to 
be tossed is benevolently instructed to 
sit tight and clasp his hands over his 
knees. Then he is tossed about fifteen 
feet in the air three times. The ex- 
perience is a weird one to the unini- 
tiated. You feel sure that you have 
risen thirty feet and that you have 
floated far beyond the edge of the tarp. 
You seem to be in the air a young 
eternity. You expect a cruel fall on 
the relentless earth. But you fall 
harmlessly, and at the end crawl out 
with a vast thankfulness. The whole 
performance is not unlike college haz- 
ing in idea, but it is incomparably less 
barbarous than most of the hazing in 
practice. These boys are perhaps less 
cruel than college students because 
they know more of life, have felt the 
sharp tooth of bitter realities. 

Here the realities are hardly bitter 
—nothing worse than hard work, straw 
beds and occasional rough weather— 
but there are some, of course, who 
cannot stand it. Climbing, carrying 
and wielding the heavy bar, making 
your way over huge boulders or among 
tangled and fallen timber, and doing 
this at from nine to ten thousand feet 
above sea level, is not a job for soft 





muscles, weak lungs or flabby souls. 
Sometimes a good worker, tireless and 
capable at lower levels, finds to his 
mortification that he cannot stand the 
altitude. At any rate, for one reason 
or another, men drop out every day. 
Of two men who came out the night 
before last, one left for town imme- 
diately after breakfast because he had 
been cold during the night, and the 
other collapsed before he had quite 
achieved the thousand feet of straight 
climb that initiated the day’s work. 
But if you can stand it, the beauty 
that surrounds you, the pure air and 
sunlight, and even the fascination of 
the work itself will be ample reward 
for the few inevitable hardships. 

Not least is the fascination of the 
work and what it means. Every one 
of the tiny trees that you plant drives 
home the fact that you are helping to 
make this glorious mountain country 
even more beautiful for the generations 
to come. Every day’s work is done for 
a whole people, the people of whom 
you are a little working part. And it 
gives one a little thrill of pride to 
think as evening comes that fifty 
years hence two to four hundred noble 
firs will stand as the monument of the 
work your puny arms have done since 
the sun dawned that morning on Nig- 
ger Gulch. 












































Hauling a polar bear aboard a hunter's vessel, Bering Sea. 





The Wonderful Voyage of Egadahgeer 


Showing Truth to be Stranger Than Fiction 


By Henry W. Elliott 


NE December evening, 1872, 
e the natives of Saint Paul’s Is- 

land, Bering Sea, gathered at 

the invitation of the writer in 
their village store. They were asked 
to tell him what they knew of the 
early days of Russian discovery and 
occupation of the Pribilov Islands in 
1786, and thereafter. They were 
asked because several of the elder 
men then present were the sons of 
those men who had landed with Gear- 
man Pribilov on St. George and St. 
Paul in 1786-’87. 

After the usual serving of tea and 
crackers that always precedes any 
business where Russian custom has 
prevailed, they listened to the reading 
of Bishop Veniaminov’s account of 





Pribilov’s discovery. It was not new 
to them, for they had heard it often 
recited, in parts, before, by their own 
priest, Kazean Shaishnikov, who was 
a personal friend of the Bishop. 
“Ah, yes,” said old Kerick Artamo- 
nov, “the Bishop was right in saying 
that the Russians did not know about 
these islands before the natives did.” 
Then being pressed to tell what he 
and his associates knew, he related 
the following amazing story of Aleu- 
tian adventure. The simple details of 
its relation are fairly incredible viewed 
in the light of what we know so well 
to-day as to the danger and difficulty 
which a man in a small boat would 
have of surviving when adrift on Ber- 
ing Sea, in the teeth of a fierce south- 























Walrus hunters, Bering Sea. 


easter gale, without chart, compass, 
food or water. This is the recitation 
of Artamonov: 

It is true that white men knew noth- 
ing of the location of these islands un- 
til Pribilov found them in 1786, but it 
is also true that our people, the Aleuts 
of Akootan and Oonalaskka knew 
that this summer home of the seals on 
these islands was here, long, oh, long 
before they ever saw the first white 
men (the Russian hunters.) 

Yes, they knew that these little 
islands were up here, more than four 
days of steady bidarka travel away in 
good weather. But they knew that 
.they had not one chance in a hundred 
of getting to them if they started 
through the winds and steady summer 
fogs. 

How could they set their course 
to-day, and find them, even now, in 


their skin boats—their bidarraks and 
bidarkas ? 

My father was the Shaman at Ma- 
kooshin, under the big volcano there 
at Oonalaskka; he told Pribilov, in 
Aprii, 1786, that these seal islands 
were up here, and that they were not 
more than two days’ sail (for his 
sloop) away; and that the course was 
to the north and west. How did my 
father know this? He knew it be- 
cause he had received the following 
story from the old men and women 
when he was young. 

It came to pass that a young Aleut, 
a sea-otter hunter, when coming 
across in his bidarka from Oonimak 
Island to Makooshin, was caught by a 
sudden storm which grew into a furi- 
ous southeastern gale with thick fog 
and driving rain. To save himself 
from being turned over and smothered 
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by the crests of breaking waves, this 
hunter had to run with the sea, keep- 
ing his back to the wind and waves. 
You know that the sea-otter hunters 
always, when they seat themselves, in 
the bidarka, lift up the skirts of their 
kamlaika (waterproof shirt and hood 
made of sea lion’s intestines) and lash 
it over and around the rim of the man- 
hole: this makes the bidarka water- 
tight even if it is entirely submerged. 
In this way Egadahgeek ran safely 
before a howling gale, with seas break- 
ing all over him and his bidarka. Of 
course, it required constant vigilance 
on his part to keep his bidarka always 
straight before the sea, which was 
lashed into foaming fury by the 
strength of the wind, since, if he 
“broached to,” and a sea broke on him 
he would be capsized and smothered 
before he could possibly right himself. 

Two days and two nights was this 
hunter driven before that gale in this 
manner, with no signs of its abate- 
ment; and when early in the morning 
of the third day (the wind was dying 
down and the fog lifting) the worn, 
nearly exhausted Aleut was astonished 
and delighted to see hundreds and 
hundreds of seals playing around his 
bidarka, leaping out of the water and 
seemingly wholly unafraid and fear- 
less. He knew that he must be near 
some land, and that it must be the sum- 
mer home of the fur seals. Soon the 
wind calmed, the sea became glassy, 
and the fog lifted to show him the 
landing on Saint Paul Island, at Luk- 
annon Bay. 

When he pulled his bidarka out on 
the broad sand beach, he stood amazed 
at the sight of the tens of thousands of 
seals all around him, hauled out there, 
‘and way back into the uplands. 

Still more yet to his astonishment 
and delight, he saw the sea-otter 
everywhere there, at the surf-wash, 


hundreds and thousands of them, too. 
The sea-otters which were so wild and 
wary at his Oonimak and Oonalaskkan 
hunting grounds had no fear of him 
here! He was the first man that they 
had ever seen there! 

This astonishment and delight com- 
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mingled made Egadahgeek forget the 
terrors and sufferings of his long drive 
before an angry sea; he had no means 
of making fire with him, but he had 
his sea otter spears and club: it was 
summer time, and he did not need the 
warmth of fire, while the Aleut eats the 
raw flesh of birds and animals quite as 
well without cooking. 

Egadahgeek visited every nook of 
St. Paul’s Island and surveyed every 
rookery where the vast herds of seals 
were resting. The novelty and multi- 
tudes of wild life assembled kept him 
contented and happy until the chill 
winds of September began to blow, 
and he was able to see St. George Is- 
land, one clear day. This sight spurred 
him to make ready for departure, to at 
least reach that island, where there 
might be others like himself. He took 
advantage of a fine September morning 
which had followed a week’s storm, 
and pushed over to St. George in his 
bidarka, to which a good native can 
paddle such a canoe in less than five 
or six hours (it’s only thirty miles.) 

He spent a week on St. George, and 
found more sea lions there than fur 
seals. But sea otters—oh, they were 
very plenty, and all unafraid. 

Finding that he was all alone, that 
no human being had ever been there 
before him, he now began to plan for 
a return to his native home from where 
he had been driven by the stress of 
that southeastern storm of July last. 
He knew that as he had been com- 
pelled to run straight as an arrow be- 
fore it that he had been driven north- 
northwest to St. Paul’s Island from 
Oonalaskka: therefore to return he 
must seize the opportunity to run di- 
rectly before a north-northwest gale 
from St. George (192 miles.) 

So, one October morning, when the 
wind had settled in to blow a stiff gale 
from the north-northwest, Egadahgeek 
launched his bidarka at Garden Cove; 
he ran straight before it, and on the 
morning of the third day he saw the 
peaks of Akootan and Oonalaskka Is- 
lands, his native land again. He came 
ashore there among his people, who 
had given him up for dead. 











AFTERWARD 


Thus, you understand that while the 
Aleuts knew all about these islands 
long, long before they ever saw a 
white man, yet the danger and slight 
chance of ever finding them if they 
were to attempt the journey, was 
enough to deter another Aleut from 
following Egadahgeek. 


(Note.—This relation of Artamonor 
is the more significant when the dis- 
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tance traversed from St. Paul to Oona- 
laskka, as Egadahgeek made it, is 
known to be not less than 225 miles. 
The physical difficulty of sitting for 
at least fifty or sixty hours, without 
changing position, lashed in the bi- 
darka, can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. No one but an Aleut trained 
from infancy to sit as they do in these 
bidarkas, could do such a thing, and 
retain his nerve and consciousness.) 





AFTERWARD 


The song of wheels; the crash and creak 

Of a rushing train, and its rising shriek— 

Swaying and grinding its way in the dark 

As we tear through a black void, with glare and spark— 
And my tired thoughts fly backward to you—to you— 
And the tumult dies, and grows faint and far— 

Just the snap of our fire, and its shadows’ soft hue, 

As you sing there, under our trees, and our star. 


A lurch and a twist; a long lift, and a slip; 

And the wash of waves that rush by the ship. 
The groan of strained timbers; the engines’ throb; 
And the sound of my heart, each beat like a sob. 
But they fall away, wave and wind, like a dream; 
And I drift with you down the wide, white stream, 
And the high moon lights the shining track, 

And the cliffs slip by, and our fire guides us back. 


Smoking chimneys and shining tracks, 

Street cars and wagons, motors and hacks; 

A land-locked harbor where tall ships ride; 

Where the waves wash oily and slow at ebb tide. 

And the city hums with the light of the world 

Where we work and worry, and laugh—and are hurled 


From the Old to the New—and forget. 


And yet— 


A gleam—a dead memory—vague regret. 





EveERIL WorRRELL. 


























Mrs. Rachael Berry 


Mrs. Francis Willard Munds 


Arizonas Mothers of Law 


By Geroid Robinson 


sayings sound best unsaid— 

such, for instance, as “I told 

you so.” But even at that it is 
surely high time that some one re- 
lieved the women of Arizona of a bur- 
den of two years’ silence. 

The first two women to enter Ari- 
zona’s ‘legislature are grandmothers, 
and at the same time leaders in the 
constructive educational work of the 
State. Those most interested in the 
advancement of the cause of equal suf- 


svn woman knows” that some 


frage will say that this is no mere co- 
incidence—rather is it the fulfillment 
of a prophecy—the very sufficient 
basis for a nice “I told you so.” 

The Votes for Women campaigners 
told the people of Arizona a couple of 
years ago that political activity would 
not interfere with woman’s work in 
the home—it would simply give her 
a larger home to work in. To-day the 
diffident “shall” gives place to a very 
positive “is.” For behold—through 
their work in the educational commit- 

















A political meeting gathering at a big mining camp. 


tees of the House and Senate two pio- 
neer mothers of Arizona have made 
the State their “home,” and the child- 
ren of it their children. 

Large as is this all-State family, 


Mrs. Francis Willard Munds, “the 
Lady from Yavapai,” refuses to be 
overwhelmed by the cares of it. This 
breezy woman of surpassing Western- 
ness is simply too busy to be over- 
whelmed—and anyhow the turmoil of 
the Senate is as nothing after fifteen 
years of campaigning for “Votes for 
Women.” 

During these fifteen years and some 
more that came before, Mrs. Munds 
was learning to do things, and right 
now she is more of a Roosevelt than 
a Jefferson, in spite of her large-D 
Democracy. She has always lived in 
the West; California first, then Ne- 
vada, and now for many years her 
adopted State, Arizona. She first 
served the new commonwealth when, 
as a girl, she presided at the desk of 
a little log school in one of the moun- 
tain valleys of Yavapai County. 

But once upon a time there came a 


cowboy—and pretty soon after that 
the school board had to look around 
for a new teacher. As the wife of a 
prosperous cattleman who won often 
at the poles, Mrs. Munds began to take 
a great interest in the public affairs of 
the State. When the Arizona Woman’s 
Suffrage League was organized in 
1898 she became its secretary, and 
from that time forward she has had a 
hand on the pulse of the people. As 
president of the league she was com- 
mander-in-chief of the campaign that 
gave the ballot to the women of Ari- 
zona in 1913, and her election to the 
Senate came as the natural result of 
her success in the ‘‘Woman’s War.” 

Mrs. Munds is an exception to but 
half the rule that the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Education is a 
busy “man;” and yet she has found 
time to defeat a bill to prohibit smok- 
ing in the Senate chamber. She has 
even consented to preside over the up- 
per house on two occasions, and in this 
wise has gotten herself written down 
as the first woman in America to rule 
so august a body. 
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But Mrs. Munds has not been par- 
ticularly anxious to make this kind of 
history. When the legislature split 
over the mine tax question early in the 
regular session, all hopes of construc- 
tive legislation were abandoned, and 
both houses gave themselves over to 
hopeless wrangling. But through it 
all, Mrs. Munds remained faithful to 
her educational policy, advocating an 
expert survey of the schools of the 
State as the basis for the thorough re- 
organization of the school system. 
When the Senate threatened to cut the 
school appropriation to less than half 
the amount allowed to the schools last 
year, she opposed the measure vali- 
ently. 
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dressed in sombre business black is at 
her desk in the lower house, losing 
sight of nothing, deep in the whirl of 
State affairs. It is characteristic of 
Mrs. Rachel Berry of Apache County 
that only once during the course of 
the whole double session has she been 
absent; characteristic of the firmness 
and persistence which carried her 
through the long years of the suffrage 
fight to final victory. 

In a Mormon community that is 
even now a day’s journey from the 
railroad, Mrs. Berry was the apostle 
of a new sort of freedom. And when 
the fight was won the women of her 
church and State gave back to their 
leader the votes she had done so much 





Fording a stream on the way to the legislature. 


With the “morality bills” up for 
vote, the Junior Senator from Yavapai 
was always numbered with the “Ayes” 
in their efforts to advance the marriage 
age two years and to impose a medical 
examination upon persons about to 
wed. All this is but the consistent 
working out of the First Lady’s theory 
that women must be depended upon to 
preserve the balance between “dollar 
bills,” which are always plenty, and 
morality measures, which are all too 
few. 

While Mrs. Munds is busy with a 
reluctant Senate, a firm-lipped woman 


to win for them. 

Apache’s representative comes of a 
race that has kept abreast of the fron- 
tier. Her father trekked westward to 
the lake-lands of Utah ahead of the 
railroad, and taught the children of 
pioneers from text books brought with 
him in his wagon. . Born near Ogden, 
a chief settlement of the new country, 
Mrs. Berry came likewise to lead the 
children of her neighborhood in the 
paths of learning. Shortly after her 
marriage she and her husband drove 
away across the mountains to the 
newer land of the south, and there in 























A candidate making a personal campaign on a big stock range. 


the little town of St. Johns, Arizona, 
their seven children grew up with the 
new State. 

When Mrs. Berry’s pilgrim fathet 
was steering his prairie schooner 
across the plains it would have been 
hard to convince him that one day his 
daughter would be chairman of a leg- 
islative good roads committee in a 
State yet unborn. Yet she holds this 
position to-day, and divides her time 
between roads and schools, and a 
dozen other interests that demand her 
attention. She “mothered” a bill 
which provided for an overhauling of 


the State’s educational system, but 
like Mrs. Mund’s educational survey 
bill, this measure was put aside by a 
hurried and harried legislature. 

She also supported the “morality 
bills,” and joined with Mrs. Munds in 
steadfast opposition to the cutting of 
the school appropriation. 

If these two women have not been 
always successful in their legislative 
ventures they have at least blazed the 
trail for a multitude that is to follow 
them. And that is the right sort of 
work for pioneers anyway—Mrs. 
Munds says it’s her reason for being. 





MUTABILITAS AMORIS 


As when the summer sun transforms the sea 
To transient amber, shot with strands of gold, 
So in your eyes the glow of love I see 
Reflected as a mirror’s face may hold 
Some charming image for a breath’s span, clear, 
And then before my gaze the rapture flies— 
Passion I see, tempestuous, then a tear; 
Again the love-light mingled with your sighs, 
And violet shadows play ’neath ivory brows. 
I think I love thee better for the change 
Which every magic hour my love endows 
With some mysterious beauty which remains 
No longer than the morning’s precious dew— 
Moods are as music when the heart is true. 

R. R. GREENWOOD. 
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International Club conducted by the San Francisco Y. M. C. A. 


The Young Men's Christian Associa- 


tion and the Immigrant 
By Frank B. Lenz 


Immigration Secretary, San Francisco, Y. M. C. A. 


HE immigration question is so 
closely allied with our prob- 
lems of industry, education, 
economics and religion that we 
scarcely know where to begin in seek- 
ing a solution. Many books have been 
written on the subject, many conven- 
tions have been held, many investiga- 
tions have been made, but nothing has 
been accomplished in the way of a 
constructive domestic program. The 
immigration laws of the various States 


are in no way co-ordinated. The Fed- 
eral Government’s interest in the im- 
migrant ceases when he leaves the 
port of entry. Very little human in- 
terest is being shown toward him. 
From 1820 to 1910 there came to this 
country from across the seas 27,917,- 
000 people. During 1914, 1,218,480,- 
immigrants were admitted. To-day 
there are more than 13,000,000 for- 
eigners in the United States. To-day 
87 per cent of the immigration is com- 
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ing from southeastern Europe. There 
are more Italians in New York City 
than in Rome, while more Jews can be 
found in New York City than in Jeru- 
salem. 

When the present war is over it will 
be found that capital is least impaired 
in the United States, and that capital 
will call loudly for labor. It is rea- 
sonable to look forward after the war 
to a great stream of immigration. By 
that time the Canal will be in full op- 
eration again, and a large number of 
immigrants will find their way to the 
Pacific Coast. At present more than 
thirty nationalities are represented in 
San Francisco. Seventy-two percent 
of the population of San Francisco is 
foreign speaking. Twenty-five per 
cent of California’s population comes 
from across the seas. The immigrants 
are here. The nations of the earth are 
at our feet. What is our attitude to- 
ward them? What is their need? 

In the first place the problem must 
be handled in a humanitarian way. A 
rational program of assimilation must 
be worked out, by which our immi- 
grants, who are to be found in every 
strata of society, can find entrance to 
our schools, churches, recreation cen- 
ters, homes and best institutions. The 
immigrant becomes a menace to so- 
ciety only when he is permitted to 
link himself with the nether world. 

What is rational assimilation? In 
order to know an immigrant his race 
characteristics and national customs 
must be studied. It is a mistake to 
imagine that when one race is known 
ali the others are known. Each race 
must be studied independently of all 
others, and the student should lay 
aside all prejudice while he is making 
the study. Every immigrant neigh- 
borhood should be thoroughly investi- 
gated. When carefully gathered facts 
about housing conditions, sanitation, 
social vice and unemployment have 
been presented to respectable citizens 
they protest, saying that such condi- 
tions do not exist in their city. They 
do not know “how the other half 
lives.” They-have left their municipal 
affairs to politicians who were careful 


to have all these things decent and 
well regulated in the residential part 
of the town, but the tenements and 
conjected districts where the foreigner 
is forced to live is left to filth, disease 
and death. 

What does the word assimilate 
mean? Literally to assimilate is to 
make like ourselves. If we could only 
make the foreigner like ourselves 
everything would be all right. But 
what is implied in this suggestion? 
If he becomes like us he must adopt 
our practices and customs. He would 
adopt our standards of education. 
When we consider the foreigner’s il- 
literacy, we desire that it be perfect. 
Yet when he is thrown into many of 
our communities he merely becomes 
like the average of that community, 
and that is far from satisfactory. In 
this country in 1900 of the native-born 
of native parents, 4.4 per cent were il- 
literate. Do we want the foreign 
children to be illiterate? As a mat- 
ter of record it has been shown that 
children of foreign born parents made 
better scholarship records than the 
children of native born-parents. 

In search of an ideal family life 
we would hardly turn to the average 
American home. Childless marriages 
and divorces are too common among 
us. 
Would we have the immigrant adopt 
our institutions of the nether world, 
such as the saloon, the dive and the 
gambling den? Do you think that as- 
similation merely becoming like our- 
selves is a thing to be desired? Un- 
fortunately another meaning of ‘as- 
similation adopted by some social 
workers is that we root out all the for- 
eign ideas which the immigrant brings 
with him and plant in him American 
ideas. But where did we Americans 
get our splendid ideas? If we take 
away the elements which we borrowed 
from the foreigners—the ideas of law 
from the Romans, the conceptions of 
art and philosophy from the Greeks, 
the doctrines of religion from the He- 
brews, the teachings of science from 
the Germans and the French—what 
would be left of our American civili- 
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zation? If we root out these ideas 
which the foreigner brings with him 
we destroy the very man himself. Hu- 
man nature is the same in every race. 
If we destroy that we leave but a husk 
which is ready to receive all sorts of 
anarchistic and unpatriotic nations. 

We cannot assimilate him by mak- 
ing him like ourselves because we are 
so imperfect. If we take away his 
ideas with the intention of supplying 
him with new ones, we destroy his very 
life. How, then, can we assimilate 
him? Assimilation should be an ex- 
change of ideas. We should take from 
the foreigner the best he has to give, 
and give in return the best we have in 
our civilization. Assimilation should 
be a give and take process. 

There is a natural tendency among 
all peoples to group themselves with 
their kind. In San Francisco, for in- 
stance, we find more than 30,000 Ital- 
lians living in the Latin Quarter near 
North Beach. About a _ thousand 
Spaniards and Porto Ricans are living 
on Telegraph Hill. In Chinatown 
there are 10,500 Chinese and Filipi- 
nos, while in the Potrero district we 
find more than a thousand Russians. 

Many of the foreigners leave their 
districts cnly occasionally. They are 
too busy earning their daily bread to 
spend much time away from these sec- 
tions. Last summer we found by per- 
sonal investigation that out of 148 
Russians interviewed more than two- 
thirds of them had never been down 
in the business section of the city. One 
person who had been in the city six 
years had never heard of the park. If 
such a recreation center as the Golden 
Gate Park is unknown to them, how 
can you expect them to know about 
and patronize the Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association? We, therefore, claim 
that the association should be taken to 
the immigrant. “But,” you say, “we 
cannot erect a building in every for- 
eign section of our big cities.” No, 
but we can take the spirit of the Asso- 
ciation to every foreigner in every sec- 
tion of these cities. The spirit of the 


Y. M. C. A. is not in the furnishings of 
the lobby, nor in the equipment of the 
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gymnasium, nor in the books of the 
educational department, but the spirit 
of the association is in the men back 
of all these departments. The trained 
secretaries doing work for the foreign 
born of this country are filled with the 
spirit of service. English classes and 
international clubs have been opened 
in basements for the benefit of the for- 
eigner, with great success, simply be- 
cause the men behind the movement 
believed in his fellows. It was George 
Williams, in 1844, who met in an up- 
per room of a store with a dozen young 
men clerks and started the movement 
which has grown into the great world- 
wide Christian Association—a move- 
ment which works among any race or 
class because of its adaptability. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, through its Immigration Depart- 
ment, seeks to destroy that feeling of 
race prejudice which threatens to over- 
come the highest American principles 
and ideals. It does not seek to destroy 
the ideals which the immigrant brings 
with him; rather it encourages him to 
cling to those principles, and at the 
same time to accept the new ideals 
which he finds here in America. The 
Association believes that the great 
mass of immigrants can be assimilated 
if they are properly related to the fun- 
damental institutions of the land. It 
is the aim of the Association to give 
the foreigner a friendly reception; to 
protect him against exploitation; to 
give him a knowledge of the English 
language; to give him information 
concerning local, State and national 
government, and to surround him with 
a Christian environment, advising and 
assisting him personally whenever 
possible. 

Education is, perhaps, the greatest 
factor in assimilating the foreigner. 
The Y. M. C. A. is conducting English 
schools for foreigners in 500 different 
cities of the United States. During 
1914 classes were conducted in 18 dif- 
ferent sections of San Francisco, Rus- 
sians, Germans, Italians, Greeks, 
Swedes, Finns, Persians, Austrians, 
Spaniards, Chinese and Japanese were 
enrolled in these classes to the number 























of 1,445. The system of teaching 
English used is known as the Roberts 
method. The beginner starts to talk 
in the first lesson. Each lesson deals 
with the common experiences of life 
in an interesting and dramatic way. 
Suppose the lesson is about eating. 
The teacher sits at the table, takes the 
food he needs, handles the table uten- 
sils, eats his meal, gets up from the 
table and leaves the room. The cap- 
able teacher acts out the lesson; as he 
says each sentence he suits the action 
to the word, and the pupils rehearse 
the sentence. Twenty lessons dealing 
with the daily things of life, such as 
ressing, sleeping, eating, visiting, 
buying, traveling, etc., make up the 
first series. Other lessons based on 
mill, factory and mine work follow. 
The system can be adapted to the 
needs of foreigners in any industry 
of the United States. 

The Y. M. C. A. man who teaches in 
the schools for foreigners, has no 
small task. He should possess origi- 
nality, enthusiasm, adaptability, perse- 
verence and sympathy. He _ should 
know his students personally; he 
should be well versed in their occupa- 
tions in order to connect the lesson 
with their daily lives. The successful 
teacher is the one who makes the 
pupil active during the process of in- 
struction. It is unnecessary that he be 
acquainted with the language of the 
immigrant. It is his function to teach 
the foreigner how to speak and to think 
in English. 

A citizenship school is operated by 
the San Francisco Y. M. C. A., for the 
benefit of those foreigners who be- 
come naturalized citizens. Technical 
matters pertaining to national, State 
and local government are explained by 
a competent business man. The teacher 
takes particular pains to emphasize 
the meaning and spirit of American 
customs and American democracy. In 
one year 475 men were instructed in 
this school, and not one failed to pass 
the course’s examination. As an ap- 
propriate closing to those who had 
passed, the “Americanization Day” 
program was rendered on July the 4th. 
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On this occasion more than 200 new 
citizens were welcomed into the fel- 
lowship of the United States. One 
of the men in his enthusiasm over the 
event, said before all those present: 
“Once I was an Italian, now I am an 
American.” Another, who was a 
street car conductor, was so overjoyed 
at passing the examination that he 
stopped his car to hail the teacher, 
who was passing, and told him of his 
success. Another said with great feel- 
ing: “This is worth $50 to me.” 

In order to assist foreigners coming 
to San Francisco, the Y. M. C. A. has 
opened an office in the Ferry Building, 
with a secretary. in charge, wearing a 
Y. M. C. A. cap similar to those worn 
by the secretaries in the European 
ports of embarcation. Thus, when an 
immigrant is given a card of introduc- 
tion by a secretary in Liverpool he 
knows who to look for when he ar- 
rives at New York and San Francisco. 
The chain is kept unbroken. Nor does 
this service cease with the European 
Trans-Pacific liners are met at the 
docks, and assistance is given to Ori- 
entals who legitimately enter this 
country. Within the past five years 
more than 400 Chinese students have 
been assisted with their passports, 
baggage, hotel accommodations and 
railroad tickets. Every group has been 
entertained in the Association build- 
ing. 

The relationship with these groups 
of strangers must be a personal rela- 
tionship. Personal touch is the one 
great solvent of this problem. More 
emphasis must be placed on the doc- 
trine of the brotherhood of man. If 
the immigrants are to reach the heights 
of American manhood and womanhood 
they can only do it by relating them- 
selves to Americans of the right kind. 
Assimilation can only take place 
through friendship and _ intercourse 
and hearty co-operation of all parties 
concerned. Pagans and barbarians 
used to make captives and slaves of 
other nations, but fortunately the 
teachings of Christianity have taught 
us to love our brothers—to love and 
understand—and help. 
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The Parting Hour 


Panegyric on the Closing of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


By Wm. D. Pollock 


How like a gorgeous sunset flamed, 
When clouds form in the West, 

With serried battlements of jade 
Against a crimson crest— 

With amethyst and molten gold, 
And shades of palest gray, 

Shot through with blood-red bars of flame 
That pales the orb of day. 


Uprise the fluted columns grand, 
The round and circling dome, 
Each jeweled spire and spreading arch, 
Each shining sprite and gnome. 
There flash the fires of beauty high, 
And to the zenith streams, 
And spread like banners on the sky 
A phantasy of dreams. 


Like castles on the ancient Rhine 
Each stately palace stands, 

A monument of pomp and state, 
Of strange and alien lands; 

And blazoned on their shadowy walls 
Are legends strange and true, 

That mark the passing of an Age— 
The presence of the New. 
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There glow in beauty’s ambient bowers 
The “Gardens of the Gods,” 

The stately courts and shaded groves 
Where Genius slumbering nods, 

Yet writes upon the walls of Time 
A prophesy of Fame, 

That burns in words of living fire 
Art’s shining, deathless name. 
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But soon that giorious sunset’s charm 
Will fade and drift away, 

The glowing colors change and pass 
Into a sombre gray, 

And Night in rayless gloom efface 
Its beauties rich and rare, 

And pictures that once charmed the sight 
Fade into thinnest air. 
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Who once hath viewed the passing scene, 
The glories that were pictured there, 

While memory lives can e’en forget 
That galaxy of visions rare; 

Who once hath seen with charmed eye 
The stately pageant glow and fade, 

Must long regret that such a view 
Should vanish into shade. 
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Farewell, bright city of our dreams, 
Thou Giant of the West, 

The product of a Nation’s brawn, 
Of Genius, first and best. 

Thy name’s secure, no hand of Fate 
Can turn thy course astray— 

Ring down the curtain, dim the lights, 


Hal Veil actors, wardens and the play. : 
| | 
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la Fayette, Washington and Belgium 


By Jean Delpit. 


To the Members of the La Fayette 
Guard: 


you together on each recurrent 6th 
of September to celebrate the sou- 
venir of General La Fayette. 

Permit me to join you to-day in giv- 
ing this great Frenchman and great 
American the tribute of homage he 
merits, in an expression, as laudatory 
as may be, never reaching the heights 
of his virtue and his glory. 

One cannot remember him or speak 
of his life, without being filled with 
a veneration for the people of France 
who so signally rewarded him on his 
return. According to the Count of 
Vergennes, La Fayette returned to 
France, after the memorable campaign 
of Virginia, having assured the inde- 
pendence of the United States only to 
be glorified by the people of his native 
land. He brought to the Americans 
not only his sword but his youth and 
his fearlessness, his fortune and his 
soul, his entire soul, in a devotion and 
self-sacrifice than which history gives 
no other example. 

One may say of him that he exem- 
plifies the purest and most disinter- 
ested glory of America and France. 
He is the glory of America, because, 
scarcely arrived of age, in his 19th 
year, this gentleman of long descent, 
saw fit to leave everything, a brilliant 
court where was awaiting him the re- 
ward his merit entitled him to, an 
adored and adorable wife, all the 


|: IS a charming tradition calling 


pleasures and the charms of material 
existence, to rush to the defense of an 
idea, a generous idea, the liberty of 
the United States, an action of great 
nobility, of disinterestedness and of 
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highest virtue, to sacrifice himself and 
his fortune, if need be, give up his life 
to forward the nascent spark of lib- 
erty in the New World. 

He is of the glory of France, for he 
was the first to give that example of 
fortitude of soul which, in the years 
immediately to follow, helped create 
Hoche, Kleber, Marceau and a host of 
other young heroes and animate their 
hearts in the service of their beloved 
land—his was an example which 
brought out of the turmoil of the Rev- 
olution all of those great young gen- 
erals who have guilded the name of 
France with an imperishable splendor. 
These were the men who saved France 
from the coalition of kings, and who 
carried defiance to tyranny long dis- 
tances from their beloved home land, 
to the sounds of the Marseillaise, taken 
of the liberty of the people, and pre- 
ceded by the tricolor, flag of France 
and flag of glory. La Fayette, in sav- 
ing the United States, saved also the 
honor of France, an honor and a glory 
dimmed by a half century of unfortu- 
nate wars, and it was he who taught 
our nation never to despair of its gen- 
ius and its success. 

You must not expect me, in this 
short speech, to recapitulate the deeds 
of a life worthy of chronicling by Plu- 
tarch. The life of La Fayette has 
been told by more eloquent tongues 
than mine. I would not risk by an in- 
ability to do such a task justice, to, in 
any way, contort or change your own 
glorified version. 

I wish, briefly, taking advantage of 
the bright light cast by the life of La 
Fayette, to touch upon certain facts 
and rapidly sketch out certain consid- 
erations showing the peril run and 

















presently threatening, not only Ameri- 
can liberties, to which La Fayette de- 
voted the best part of an energetic ex- 
istence, but, threatening also the lib- 
erties of the entire world, a threat that 
would, were he living to-day, call 
forth the same devotion in defense of 
an ensanguined Europe. 

You must not forget that Prussian- 
ized Germany, in its all-conquering in- 
sanity, is a menace to all of the na- 
tions of the world, and that the United 
States itself may not find in its splen- 
did isolation a defense against the 
cankering envy of the Germany of the 
future. 

Let us ask ourselves, then, what 
would La Fayette have counseled, if 
faced with the fearful peril that now 
encompasses the people of the earth? 
What would have been his stand, in 
the face of this attempt at subjugation 
of the independence of all nations? 

Despite the passage of time and de- 
spite the advance made since the days 
of La Fayette, one can, guided by his 
writings and his deeds, approximate 
his opinion and to his truly youthful 
enthusiasm one may add the cold, dis- 
passionate and wise counsels of that 
friend and second father, for La Fay- 
ette considered himself as an adopted 
son of the greatest American states- 
man, soldier and patriot, of Washing- 
ton, because, fronted by so grave a 
peril, a single idea would have surged 
in the minds of either—that of being 
first champions of oppressed liberties. 

Observe that the position of the 
United States of North America in 
1776 and that of the smaller nations 
of Europe, which in 1914 saw their in- 
dependence trodden under foot by 
Germany, present a disparity all in 
favor of those smaller nations. 

Without a doubt the 13 colonies suf- 
fered under the tyranny of England 
and this culminated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and it was this 
burst of energy that brought them the 
sympathy and the help of La Fayette 
and the affection and help of the 
French people, a nation that had been 
itself humiliated toward the end of 
the 18th century, through the greed of 
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England for world conquest and domi- 
nation, an attempt at grasping the scep- 
ter of the world, placing “England over 
all.” Who knows but that, without the 
help of the young and _ enthusiastic 
bloods of France, that tyranny might 
have triumphantly survived and lasted 
to this day? 

However one may regard the right 
and the wrong in the matter, and what- 
ever may the stand be as regards Eng- 
land and her colonies, who is there to- 
day, after reading all of the diplomatic 
exchanges and the pourparlers before 
the declaration of war, dare say that 
Germany had a valid grievance against 
Belgium or Serbia? 

The ultimatum to Serbia by Aus- 
tria was the occult work of Berlin, for, 
at the very hour that Serbia ceded 
everywhere to Austria, and Austria 
was feigning to accept the conference 
with the Czar, England and France to 
settle the Serbian differences, the 
Kaiser himself was imposing on his 
advisers, his diplomats and his chan- 
cellor, suddenly affrighted at the un- 
expected intervention of England, the 
war of conquest, misery, death, de- 
struction and barbarism he wished to 
loosen on an astonished world. This 
Emperor of Peace dropped the mask, 
and appeared before the world as a 
sinister Nero. So, this war, counseled 
to Austria as against Serbia, was noth- 
ing but a crime against a defenseless 
small people, and an outraging of the 
liberties of nations. Admitting the 
horrible criminality of the counsel tc 
Austria, what more terrible thing is 
there in history than the crime com- 
mitted against Belgium, directly by 
Germany, a massacre of peaceful peo- 
ple, a reign of terror and confiscation, 
rapine and blood, the prime law of war 
by Teutons. 

To whom belongs eternal honor as 
having, faced by such a terrible ca- 
tastrophe, of all people on earth, be- 
fore the cry of help from stricken Bel- 
gium could be heard, rushed to its aid? 
Belgium, under penalty of death, was 
saved by England. 

I speak not of because 
circum- 


France, 


France, under the force of 
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stances, had to come to the aid of 
Belgium, and, whether the natural ten- 
dencies, the ties of centuries, the sym- 
pathy of a common language, had dic- 
tated, necessity would have imposed 
a stern duty to France, and one which 


she, in no event, could have refused . 


or overlooked. 

Why, then, did England come to the 
help of Belgium? Why did she succor 
the land menaced through Germany’s 
ultimatum? England had given its 
word, England had engaged, on its 
honor, to protect Belgium. It had 
agreed to the neutrality of Belgium, 
and it had engaged to protect Belgium 
in its neutrality, and it protected it, 
even at the moment that Germany was 
dishonoring herself for the ages 
through the violation of the territorial 
rights of a country with whom it had 
entered in similar agreement on its 
honor as a nation and a people. 

Without a doubt, if we are to take 
the word of those who sympathize 
with Germany, Belgium had an op- 
portunity, had she chosen to exercise 
a pusillanimous egotism, to cede un- 
gracefully, allowing the passage of the 
Germanic hordes, and she might have 
invoked in self-defense the doctrine of 
force majeure. But this would have 
been a moral complicity; she would 
have failed in her duty to herself, that 
of defending her neutrality against all 
comers, which was imposed on her 
through her agreement with the signa- 
tory powers; to do this would have 
been dishonorable and Belgium did 
not consider such a course for one 
minute. 

The records tell us to-day that the 
German Chancellor admitted to the 
Belgic embassador that his nation had 
taken “the only step possible and yet 
retain her self-respect” and prevent a 
stain on her honor as a nation. 

What shall we say of the other world 
powers, onlookers at this dreadful 
tragedy, those that had also guaranteed 
the neutrality of Belgium, and whose 
duty it was to protect Belgium from 
invasion and defend it against crimi- 
nal aggression? 


Is there an American alive who, 
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putting the same question to himself, 
remembering the lives and the exam- 
ples of La Fayette and Washington, 
would not have been indignant and 
filled with a revulsion that would have 
caused him to fly to the help of such 
a country as Belgium, exposed to its 
trials and tribulations through no fault 
of its own? Was it not rather the duty 
of the American citizen to have asked 
his country to protest to Germany and 
to fly to the help of Belgium and its 
liberties? It is to be presumed that, 
in the face of a crisis, Americans 
would be animated with the spirit ani- 
mating Washington and La Fayette. 
What was the spirit of La Fayette? 
Here is what La Fayette said in a let- 
ter of the 7th of June, 1777, to his be- 
loved wife: 

“Defender of that liberty which I 
idolize, free ‘ayself more than any one, 
coming, as a friend, to offer my ser- 
vices to this so interesting Republic, I 
bring it but my good will and my 
frankness. I have no ambition that is 
personal and no particular interest is 
served thereby, in working for glory, 
my glory; I work for the happiness of 
others, theirs. I hope that, to favor 
me, you will become a good American; 
that is a sentiment of which any vir- 
tuous soul might be proud. The hap- 
piness of the United States is a hap- 
piness that is closely allied with the 
happiness of all humanity; this coun- 
try is to become the safe and respect- 
able asylum of all liberties.” 

Despite anything that may be said 
by latter-day Americans, who are un- 
mindful as to what they owe this great 
man, forgetful of the gratitude they 
owe this noble voice of the eighteenth 
century, liberator of minds and people, 
it was the same eloquence animating 
Voltaire and Rousseau; it was the gen- 
ius of Diderot and Beaumarchais; it 
was the precursor of that Immortal 
Magna Charta of human liberties, the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

Later on. after the triumph of the 
American Revolution, the aged Vol- 
taire in a spirit of admiration and ec- 
stasy, wished publicly to fall to the 
knees of the Marquise de La Fayette. 
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This occurred in the salons of the 
Duke de Choiseulle. The old phil- 
osopher cried out that “the defender 
of the cause of the just and right and 
liberty of man replied, on the 11th of 
December, 1784, to the American 
Congress, which had just received him 
in order to thank him for his services 
and devotion in bringing about Ameri- 
can independence, in these words: 

“May this immense temple we have 
just erected in the name of liberty of- 
fer for all times a lesson to the op- 
pressors, an example to the oppressed, 
an asylum for the rights of the hu- 
man race, and may future ages re- 
joice in the names of its founders.” 

Do not believe, gentlemen and lad- 
ies, that I desire to incriminate or 
blame, neither America nor the emi- 
nent statesmen who direct its destin- 
ies. I simply wish to limit myself to 
recording, with regret for this country 
and its repute, that which is and that 
which is not. The best intentioned 
politicians sometimes commit griev- 
Ous errors, irreparable mistakes. His- 
tory shows us memorable examples of 
this. 

America has been saved from oblo- 
quy by the fact that the liberties of 
Belgium and those of the world will 
be saved, despite it and despite its 
non-intervention. The United States 
will not share in the glory. Undoubt- 
edly, from a _ practical standpoint, 
America will lose but little prestige 
from not having spontaneously pro- 
tested against the invasion of Belgium, 
having forfeited, temporarily it is 
hoped, her place as the protectrice of 
the oppressed. It failed to take its 
proper place as a defender of human 
rights in the greatest war of the world, 
in its glorious annals of righteous con- 
duct and in defense of the rights of 
man. 

Others will tell you, perhaps, that, 
since the days of Washington, it has 
been deemed an heritage to not med- 
dle with the quarrels of stranger na- 
tions. The logic of this is advanced 
in an argument that such a course 
might involve other nations in quar- 
rels on this hemisphere. Others still 
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will excuse the United States on the 
ground of unpreparedness. That the 
army and the navy of the United 
States was not in a condition to af- 
front the powerful armada and the 
land legions of the great European 
central empires. 

To those who have the idea that 
Washington would have so narrowly 
construed the national duty toward 
Belgium and its dismemberment, it 
might be well asked why that great 
nation, the United States, went so far 
afield to invade the Philippines in an 
endeavor to release its people from 
the tyrannies of Spain? Happily, the 
oppressed were delivered of the yoke 
of the oppressor, but where is in this 
case the tradition, the heritage sup- 
posed to have been handed down by 
Washington, which makes of a similar 
thing a verity in the Philippines and 
an error in Belgium? 

It has been truly said that to govern 
is to prevent. I am asking myself 
what would have been the terrible 
awakening of your great statesmen, if 
Germany had been successful in plac- 
ing her yoke of “blood and iron” over 
the people of Russia, England and 
France? What of the United States, 
if Europe were indeed the vassal of 
Germany and its allies? The Kaiser 
might then, and with good reason, pro- 
claim himself as Emperor of the 
World; and the United States, with an 
inadequate navy and a small and ut- 
terly unprepared army, would soon see 
itself reduced to one of the provinces 
of Universal Prussia. 

What a splendid mission it was then 
that seemed so logically to impose it- 
self upon this great country, the 
United States, as “the asylum of hu- 
man rights,” the defender of liberty 
and protector of the weak, when Bel- 
gium was seized at the throat by the 
Germanic colossus! She could, in the 
first place, have imposed on Germany 
a moral suasion, by protesting in con- 
cert with England against the ultima- 
tum to Belgium as to the violation of 
a formal treaty and in scorn of the 
most sacred human rights. Such a 
high example of state morality and 
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courage would no doubt have drawn 
every other nation on earth to her 
side and to that of outraged Belgium. 
Bullying Germany would have been 
slow in hurtling its military spirit 
against the conscience of an aroused 
world. 

But should it have been that, drawn 
into the world war through the sinis- 
ter designs of the Central Empires of 
Europe, America had recourse to 
arms, separated from the theatre of 
operations as she is by the Atlantic, 
she would have remained effectively 
the mistress of the situation, and she 
could have guided her actions as she 
saw fit. 

The United States, without a doubt, 
was not ready for the conflict, but 
neither was England, and Engiand had 
not the time to prepare. Belgium it- 
self was still less prepared. This un- 
fortunate nation, the theatre of war 
for centuries, found itself faced with 
the choice of ruin or dishonor, and it 
chose ruin. Was she to defend her- 
self, heroic and sublime, or was she 
to veil her face and let pass the hosts 
of the Hun? Was she to see herself 
eliminated from the ranks of the 
nations, or was she to fight it out and 
retire from the field, glorified by her 
defense of her rights and the rights 
and liberties of the whole world? 

No! Belgium did not hesitate! 
Animated by the words of her hero 
monarch, and by her statesmen, she 
woke from the lethargic anaemia of 
peace to perform the highest duty fall- 
ing to the lot of a nation; she superbly 
drew herself up against the barbarians 
and she fought them inch by inch, 
with the indifference of a martyr, stoi- 
cally plucking victories undying in her 
defeats, to gladden the hearts of man 
through the centuries. 

It does not seem to me, gentlemen, 
that, in all the history of the United 
States there has been so great an error 
committed, nor has there ever been 
another with such fatal and never- 
ending consequences. 

Remember that to-day Germany, 
under the menace implied of sending 
away her embassador gives way to the 
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demands of this country regarding 
her submarine warfare. On the threat 
of simply stopping diplomatic rela- 
tions the Germanic Empire is ready to 
give up its murderous and piratical 
system of warfare. It does not desire 
to give up the diplomatic relations 
which it has so complaisantly main- 
tained since the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania and the Arabic through her sub- 
marines. 

Do you believe that this nation, 
Germany, would not have heeded a 
warning from this country regarding 
Belgium? Do you believe that for an 
instant? You may rest assured that 
Germany would not have found the 
slightest assistance, in the event that 
any intervention or protest had been 
offered by the United States, from any 
nation on earth. 

And history will record the invasion 
of Belgium as a great, a monumental, 
error in military judgment, in view of 
the resistance of Belgium and the in- 
volving of England and Italy. Con- 
template for an instant what would 
have been the result if Germany had 
rushed her torrent of two million five 
hundred thousand men across the Vos- 
ges and the Luxembourg, and have 
crushed, as she at that time must have, 
Toul, Epinal and Verdun, just as she 
crushed Liege, Namur and Antwerp, 
precipitating herself on Paris, which 
she would have engulfed. But, of 
course, the Marne retreat would have 
been repeated for the French armies 
would have recovered just as surely as 
they did recover, but at what terrible 
cost to France! 

I have frankly drawn for you the 
lesson of what the great heroes of the 
American Revolution would have done 
were they living to-day, in the face of 
the difficulties presenting themselves 
for solution as the result of the mani- 
acal ambition of the Hun. I am fully 
aware that this country is still young 
in its diplomatic or world history, and 
its conduct of public affairs as a world 
nation. I am also aware of the fact 
that, in its frankness and virility it 
sometimes loses sight of the sinister, 
senile, secret designs and traditions 




















and ambitions governing older 
tions. 

Need I say, in palliation, that the 
United States has risen to heights of 
glory unsurpassed in its help extended, 
in a financial and practical way, to the 
sufferers of all nations. She has come 
to the aid of the lowly and the suffer- 
ing with a magnificent munificence 
never before equaled in the history of 
the whole world. And for this all hu- 
manity should be eternally grateful. 

You know well how quickly America 
came to the help of Belgium, of Ser- 
bia, of Poland and of France. Here 
are you gathered under the planing in- 
fluence, the souvenir, of La Fayette, to 
augment these donations by which 
Belgium is to have some relief from 
its woes, part of the riches America 
has so unstintingly given to the un- 
fortunate heroes of the war. 

Give, give again and give always, 
and without counting, in so saintly a 
cause! It is the most sainted you 
could espouse. Happy, indeed, are 
those who can make such use of their 
fortune, to employ it so magnificently, 
and who, in their wealth, are no longer 
envied but blessed. Happy, indeed, 
those in modest circumstances, or even 
in poverty who sacrifice some plea- 
sure to succor those unfortunate vic- 
tims. To whose heart such offerings 
go directly, and, returning, in spirit, 
cover the donor with the beautiful au- 
reole of abnegation and moral grand- 
eur. 

In conclusion, I would say: Do not 
allow yourself to be downcast. We 
will conquer. We cannot lose. Do 
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not despond, even though at times the 
great devil of pessimism knocks for 
entrance at the doors of your soul. Be- 
lieve not the prophets of evil, who are 
numerous in this country, going about 
sowing the seeds of discontent and un- 
belief in the survival of the good and 
the beautiful. Trust not the spreader 
of insidious, discouraging news, for 
he may be venal and interested. 

Those who are fighting for us are 
possessed of a certitude—WE WILL 
CONQUER! They have a firm belief 
in victory. It ill beseems us to falter 
by the way, to doubt as to patriotism 
and truth, to doubt of triumph, to 
doubt that Europe will once again see 
Justice firmly seated, because it will 
liberate Alsace-Lorraine, Trent and 
Trieste, admirable Poland and magni- 
ficent Belgium, whose glory is written 
in letters of blood and fire in the mar- 
tyrdom of its people. 

No! No! We will not let pessim- 
ism enter regnant in our hearts. We 
will remember that we are the sons of 
that Latin race having for its ideal, 
Rights of Man and the Cult of Liberty, 
this race considered athwart all his- 
tory as the forerunner bearers of the 
flambeaux of civilization. 

France cannot perish! France is 
immortal! It is the France of La Fay- 
ette, of Hoche, of Marceau, of Bona- 
parte, of Joffre and Castlenau. It is 
the Cradle of Liberty and the nation 
that ensures to the world the sparkling 
light and the beauty which, through 
the worst follies of humanity, is the 
guide to higher destinies and more 
glorious results. 








Sowing to Self and Sin---Reaping 


Corruption 
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“Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.”’—Galatians 6:7. 


VERY important lesson centers 
A in these words of the inspired 

St. Paul. In our lives and 

characters are certain things 
with which we have nothing to do. 
From our ancestors we have received 
something for which we are not re- 
sponsible. For instance, we had noth- 
ing to do with Adam’s sin and its ef- 
fects. We have to do only with what 
we ourselves sow. 

Those things which have come to us 
by heredity, not by our own volition— 
conditions over which we had no con- 
trol—are all arranged for in our great 
Creator’s plan. In Christ, God has 
made provision for the covering of all 
the imperfections that have come to 
us through the fall, so that we are not 
responsible for anything but what we 
sow. God will attend to what Adam 
sowed. He has provided a just Sac- 
rifice for the unjust sinner; for as by 
man (Adam) came sin and death, so 
also by the Man Christ Jesus will 
come deliverance from those imper- 
fections which result from Father 

This is applicable not only to the 
Church now, but will be applicable to 
the whole world during the Millennial 
Age. The world of mankind will not 


be held responsible for what their 
father’s sowed, though now all suffer 
for those things. 


“The fathers have 


eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.” (Ezekiel 18:2; 
Jeremiah 31:29, 30.) In this present 
life we shall suffer from these disa- 
bilities. But this is true only of this 
life. The seed of sinful sowing brings 
a certain harvest, the same as sowing 
wheat brings wheat. 


Living in Basement of Brain 


What are the seeds mankind have 
been sowing for six thousand years? 
We see the world in general sowing to 
selfishness, to self-gratification. Nearly 
all have been thus sowing, trying to 
serve their tastes, their preferences for 
food, clothing, everything under the 
sun. Man tries to satisfy his desires, 
and most of the fallen man’s desires 
are for sinful things; but from the Ad- 
amic fall he has received a selfish 
bent. Thus the selfish impulses are 
more active than are the higher pow- 
ers of his mind. 

In the top of the brain lie the no- 
bler powers of the mind: such as the 
sense of right and wrong, reverence, 
benevolence—good qualities, which 
bring man’s highest blessings. Who- 
ever can live in the top of his brain, 
instead of down in the cellar, the base 
of the brain, will have the nobler life. 
There are organs that belong merely to 
the flesh. Some people live for food 
and drink only. Others do not care 
so much for these things, but have 
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other morbid cravings. If we had 
none of the quality of alimentiveness 
in our brain, we would not enjoy eat- 
ing, which would then be a mere mat- 
ter of form and might be neglected. 
But if we are in good health, we relish 
our daily meals. This should lead to 
thankfulness to the Lord, from whom 
all our blessings come. 

If, however, the organ of alimen- 
tiveness is in control, is served par- 
ticularly and continually, the person 
will live only to eat and drink. He 
will live down in the basement of his 
brain. He will not have the highest 
joys. Such a condition would be an 
over-balance of that part of the brain. 

Man became unbalanced away back 
in Eden, and we have had six thousand 
years of development in that direction, 
so that by this time the heads of a 
good portion of mankind are largely 
empty as regards the nobler senti- 
ments, or at best these organs are 
largely dormant. Men have been too 
much occupied with eating, planting 
and building, with running after the 
gratification of the pleasures of sense, 
living more like animals than like be- 
ings created in the image of God. 

Gratification of legitimate cravings 
is proper to a certain degree with man- 
kind. There is nothing wrong in a 
man’s enjoying his food and other bod- 
ily comforts. But is the making of 
these the chief aim of life—the sitting 
or lolling around to kill time, and the 
doing of this, that and the other thing 
just as they happen to come along— 
that shows the empty head. Some 
very good people, as the world goes, 
spend considerable time in dancing 
and card-playing. To me it seems that 
those who have time to burn, to kill, 
those who spend their time in think- 
ing merely about things which are on 
the same level with the horse and the 
dog, are living on a very low, animal 
plane. They do just what a good 
breed of animal would do. 


Man’s Aspirations If Perfect. 


God has given man a brain very 
different from all the lower animals. 
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We have the quality of brain and the 
powers of mind to reason along ab- 
stract lines. We can study mathe- 
matics, dynamics, astronomy, geology, 
political economy. We can discern 
between right and wrong. We can 
know God’s will and study His Word. 
Animals cannot do these things. 

But the average man does not care 
to think about God or about anything 
beyond the interests of the present 
life. He does not wish to think about 
dying. He ought to think, There is a 
great God; He has a sympathy and 
love for me, and I would be glad to 
know what He has to say to me. It 
would be natural to a noble mind to 
ask what God has for us, and to reason 
that it must be something good, be- 
cause God is good. God is wise, just 
and loving, and has a deep interest in 
His creatures. 

If things were as they should he, 
man would be feeling after God. He 
would desire to know about the Divine 
Plan of the Ages—how sin came into 
the world; how God has sympathy, and 
sent His Son to be our Redeemer, to 
make satisfaction for sin; how in due 
time He will make satisfaction for the 
sins of the whole world. Man would 
be interested to learn how it is that 
some know all of this beforehand, in 
order that they may be associated with 
the Lord Jesus in blessing the world. 
Why do they not care to know these 
things? It is because Satan has 
blinded men’s minds, and because they 
are so fallen that to a large degree they 
have lost the image of God, in which 
man was originally created. More- 
over, false doctrines have come in, 
also from Satan and the other fallen 
angels. 


Present Experiences a Lesson to 
Angels. 


The Apostle Paul says that “the god 
of this world hath blinded the minds 
of them that believe not.” (2 Corin- 
thians 4:4.) They do not believe be- 
cause their eyes are holden; for Satan 
does not wish them to see the light of 
the glorious goodness of God shining 
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in the face of Jesus Christ. If men 
could only get a glimpse of God’s 
goodness in Christ, the entire world 
would be converted. Why, then, does 
not Ged reveal His glory to them? For 
the reason that He purposes to do so 
in the Millennial Kingdom. Through 
Christ He will then open the blind 
eyes, unstop the deaf ears, and cause 
all men to know the Lord.—Isaiah 
35:5; Jeremiah 31:34. 

For a wise purpose God has per- 
mitted Satan to take his course. But 
in due time the Almighty will take 
control—in the very near future. He 
told our first parents that they should 
die because of their sin. It was Satan 
who said that they should not die. If 
they chose to believe Satan, the re- 
sponsibility was their own. God per- 
mitted them to take that course. 

Why should God do this? Because 
He wished to teach a great lesson; 
first to the angels, then to men. The 
angels are learning every day. They 
desire to look into these things, as the 
Apostle Peter assures us. (Peter 1:10- 
12.) Throughout the six thousand 
years during which God has permitted 
evil on earth, the angels have been 
looking on. The introduction of evil 
was a great test to them at first. When 
they saw the power of Lucifer, Satan, 
and observed that God did not correct 
him at the beginning of his career of 
rebellion, some of them concluded that 
God could not stop him. So many of 
them decided to follow Lucifer. 

Did God wish this? Yes; if their 
hearts were disloyal, He did not desire 
to have them associated in the King- 
dom regulations. So He let them have 
the test. He let them take their own 
course. Now that they are over in 
Satan’s ranks, they are finding that 
God has the power; but they have 
demonstrated that they have not been 

in harmony with Him. For a time the 
other angels were bewildered; never- 
theless, they trusted God. They have 
now seen the wisdom of His course. 

All the while God had the power, 
but simply did not exercise it. The 
holy angels see now how foolish it 
would have been for them to choose 


sin. They can see that doing right is 
better than doing wrong. All the holy 
angels perceive that they were wise to 
trust God, even though for awhile it 
looked as though He was powerless 
to stop Satan or to save the fallen race 
that Satan had led astray. 


Man’s Present Condition Temporary. 


The world of mankind have been 
going down into death, but the world 
is not eternally lost. God has known 
all the time what would be the out- 
come; and all the time He has had a 
Plan for their recovery. They have 
been only asleep in death; for God, 
before He revealed His plan of Re- 
demption, had it in mind for man. In 
fact, He had it in mind before the 
foundation of the world. The Lord 
Jesus was the very Essence of that 
Plan, the very Center. He was to be 
the great Ransom-sacrificer for all, and 
later the great King of Glory to lift 
mankind out of death. All this was 
known to the Father. Jesus was the 
Lamb slain (in Jehovah’s Purpose) 
from before the world was. 

It is a good thing to find out how 
great a God we have; to learn that He 
is not only all-wise, all-powerful and 
all-just, but—still more precious— 
that the very essence of His character 
is Love. This great Plan which God is 
carrying out has a still further purpose 
in developing sympathy and other no- 
ble traits in mankind. He is letting the 
world go down to the tomb; but no one 
suffers very long. 


Brevity of Life Now a Blessing 


This condition has lasted more than 
six thousand years, although no one 
person has suffered more than a small 
fraction of that time. Many have 
been taken away very suddenly; many 
have died in infancy; some have died 
of consumption or of fever; others 
have been killed with bullets: still 
others with poisonous gases. But it 
was only a brief experience. It is not 
like roasting in torture throughout all 
eternity. For a person to suffer for a 
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Feed Your i 
Baby Regularly 


Regularity in feeding, sleeping, bath- 
ing and airing are of the utmost im- 
portance at the very beginning of your baby’ s 
little life. It means so much to you in managing 
your household duties. It means so much to 
baby in health and happiness. 

If your baby does not sleep well at night the 
trouble is often with his food, If you are nursing 
the baby and your milk does not agree with him 
try the time-tried substitute that is made from 
clean, pure, cows’ milk— 
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BRAND 
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Three generations of careful mothers would tell you that they 
use ‘‘Eagle Brand,'’ because it is pure, clean, uniform, 













easily digested and quickly prepared. 
If you have never used ‘* 
a happy surprise in store. You will appreciate the convenience 
and economy of having milk always in the house ready for 
use at any time when you want to mix a cake in a hurry, 
make a pie, pudding or a ‘‘last minute’’ dessert. ‘‘Eagle 
Brand’' makes smooth and rich ice 
cream. And everybody knows how 
good it is in coffee, tea and chovo- 
late. Try some of the new recipes 
in our cook book. 
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few days, to have a tooth-ache, a head- 
ache, a heart-ache, may do him good. 


Brevity of Life Now a Blessing. 


Man’s experience may develop pa- 
tience and give the sufferer sympathy 
for others. All our aches and pains 
should make us sympathetic. If you 
never had any pain, you could not im- 
agine what was the matter with people 
when they talked about their aches 
and pains. But since we all have 
aches and pains, bruises and _heart- 
aches, we know what they are, and can 
sympathize with others who have 
them. Then, besides, these experi- 
ences are only for a moment, so to 
speak—“light afflictions,” in compari- 
son to the blessings in store for hu- 
manity. 

These things are giving the world a 
great lesson. Mankind are not bound 
for eternal torment. They are sim- 
ply falling asleep in death for a time. 
It is better that they fall asleep than 
that they should stay awake long— 
better under present conditions. If 
they are inclined to right, it is better 
that they fall asleep, for the reason 
that their experiences are not pro- 
longed and are not so much of a con- 
flict. It is better also in the case of 
those who do evil, who know how to 
make bombs and all kinds of deadly 
instruments for injuring and destroy- 
ing their fellow creatures, or who rob 
the widow and the orphan. If such 
were not cut off in death, we do not 
know what wickedness they would 
learn to do in a thousand years. Some 
in their selfishness would get all the 
money in the world. It is a good 
thing that they are dying off. We are 
glad, however, that they are merely 
falling asleep and not dying like a 
beast, to live no more. 

God has a future of glorious oppor- 
tunity for all. We are glad that our 
God has so wonderful a Plan. There 
are some things that we do not yet 
fully understand, but we are sure that 
our great Creator knows what He is 
about. There is no need to worry 


about the final outcome. We see 


enough to convince us fully and to 
satisfy us; and we rest it there. If 
you are not trying to do right, not try- 
ing to please the Lord, then you have 
something about which to be con- 
cerned. 


Experiences on Awakening from 
Death. 


All these present conditions will be 
so overruled as to have a beneficial 
effect upon the world. Mankind fell 
asleep in death with certain knowledge 
and experiences. Even those errors 
which God has permitted to come in 
will work out good. How could they 
ever work out good? In this way: 

Imagine some of the poor people 
awakening in the Resurrection Day 
and taking up the same thought with 
which they fell asleep. They will 
wake up saying: Where am I? Where 
is the Devil? Where is the fire? and 
the torment? There is neither Devil 
nor fire around here, they will be told; 
those things that were told you when 
you were alive before were simply 
scare-crows which the Devil used to 
drive men away from God! They 
were the very things that made you 
hate God. But we have found that the 
Bible tells about the Love of God, and 
says nothing whatever about those 
dreadful things we used to be taught. 
They were doctrines of devils. Cheer 
up, brother; you are just entering upon 
the best time of your life. 

Are you deceiving me? he will ask 
in bewilderment. Oh, no! will be the 
reply. Satan is bound for a thousand 
years that he may deceive the people 
no more. You are going to have a 
grand time, coming into harmony with 
God, learning to know Him, whom to 
know is life everlasting. We shall all 
get everlasting life if we do right. 
Shall I become an angel? he will ask. 
No; you are too late for that. You 
knew some saintly people when you 
were alive before, did you not? Oh, 
yes; my parents were devout Chris- 
tians. They are in the Kingdom now, 
joint-heirs with our Lord Jesus Christ, 
reigning with Him. During the Gos- 
pel Age, whoever would walk in Jesus’ 
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Hudson, have improved their con- 
dition in life. You have an equal 
chance. A few months study, at 
home, in your spare time, will fit you 
for any of the following positions— 
Tree Surgery, City Forestry, Park 
Superintendent, Fruit Growing, Tree 
Surgery and Fruit Growing, City 


Earn Big Pay as a Tree Expert 


From a farm hand at $25 a month to a tree expert at $3000 a year—from 
a monotonous grind to a fascinating, healthful, respected profession—that is 
the rise of the man pictured here, P. E. Hudson, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 
Through the Davey course of training by mail hundreds of young men, like 


Tree Expert, Forestry. These fields 
are uncrowded; you will have more 
demands for your services than you 
can fill. 

Write today for book, “ Adven- 
tures in Success,” and tell us which 
of the professions listed here es- 
pecially appeals to you. 





rhe Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, 418 Oak St., Kent, Ohio 
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Send in your subscription to The 
Leghorn Journal and keep posted on 
the progress of the Leghorn industry; 
as it is devoted exclusively to the dif- 
ferent Leghorn fowls. Subscription 
price 50c. per year. Special offer— 
Send us 10c. and the names of five 
of your neighbors interested in Leg- 
horns and we will send you The 
Leghorn Journal for three months 
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footsteps might have a change of na- 
ture and a special resurrection to be- 
come spirit beings—like Christ. 
What can I get? Restitution—re- 
storation to what Adam was when cre- 
ated. We are told that all our infirmi- 
ties will gradually disappear, until by 
the close of Christ’s Reign we shall 
be absolutely perfect, if we keep in 
the right way. Then, if we remain in 
harmony with God, we shall receive 
everlasting life. Now is your opportu- 
nity. Be one of those who will live 
only for God. In the past you sowed 
to the flesh. You wasted your time. 
You used your whole body improperly. 
You have learned a lesson; put it to 
good use. Hereafter, try to live in 


harmony with God’s will. This will be 
sowing properly; and by and bye you 
will have a good crop. 

Thus those living when the Kingdom 
is set up can enlighten others who 
come up from the tomb; and these in 
turn can assist others. The incorrigi- 
ble alone will suffer the Second Death 
—destruction. 


“We are living, we are dwelling, 

In a grand and awful time, 

In an Age on ages telling, 

To be living is sublime. 

Hark, the rumbling in the nations, 
Iron crumbling with the clay: 

Hark, what soundeth? ’Tis creation 
Groaning for a better Day.” 





“Legends of Gods and Ghosts,” col- 
lected and translated from Ha- 
waiian Mythology by W. D. West- 
ervelt, Author of “Legends of Old 
Honolulu” and “Maui, a Demi-God 
of Polynesia.” 


According to the author, the legends 
of Hawaii are as diverse as those of 
any country in the world. They are 
also entirely distinct in form and 
thought from the fairy tales which ex- 
cite the interest and wonder of the 
English and German children. The 
mythology of Hawaii follows the laws 
upon which all myths are constructed, 
and many beautiful myths have been 
developed by them. These nature 
myths are well worthy of preservation 
by the side of European fairy tales. 
In purity of thought, vividness of im- 
agination and delicacy of coloring, the 
Hawaiian myths should be given a 
higher place in literature among the 





stories of nature vivified by the im- 
agination. There are parallels of Jack- 
the-Giant-Killer, with Maui, the skill- 
ful demi-god of Hawaii, who went 
fishing with a magic hook and pulled 
up from the depths of old ocean groups 
of islands. Maui captured birds who 
knew how to build fires, and forced the 
secret from them. Many of these 
myths have the sombre and gruesome 
coloring that comes of savage ideali- 
zation. These legends reveal an extra- 
ordinary understanding of nature’s 
ways and nature’s moods, and unveil 
early history with a mythological set- 
ting, and are intensely interesting when 
contrasted with the folk lore of other 
nations. The book is liberally illus- 
trated with photographs of native 
scenes on the island, and with several 
beautiful color plates of the wonder- 
ful colored fishes of Hawaii. 

Price $1.75 net. Published by Geo. 
H. Ellis, 175 Newberry street, Boston. 
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“The Dreamer and Other Poems,” by 
Kenneth Rand, author of “The Rain- 
bow Chaser,” “The Dirge of the Sea 
Children,” etc. 


This, the author’s third volume, ful- 
fills the promise of his earlier work. 
There are still the dominant qualities 
of buoyancy, hopefulness, chivalry, a 
fresh-air vigor; hypocrisy, cant, any 
conception of a God less human than 
humanity, is intolerable. But there is 
also greater tenderness, more thought- 
fulness; in their philosophy of life is 
less pity and more sympathy. The 
vision is more certain, the touch de- 
servedly assured. Although there are 
fewer poems in the collection the 
variety of the verse forms as well 
as the range of subjects has widened. 
The author is a dreamer, and his 
dreams are forward-looking—not the 
shadowy films of a bygone day, but 
the vital reality of an alluring future. 

Price, $1 net. Published by Sher- 
man, French & Co., Boston. 





“The Rythm of Life,” by Charles Bro- 
die Patterson, author of “What is 
New Thought?” 


The author, in this his latest and 
what he believes to be his greatest 
work, opens up a new vision of life. 
In the midst of war and rumors of war 
in Europe and Asia, and strife and un- 
rest the world over, he sounds a note 
of good will to all people. He asserts 
that three great fundamental truths of 
life are to be found in Rhythm (feel- 
ing), Melody (ideals), Harmony (ad- 
justment), and that Beauty is the final 
expression of all three, and that the 
four form the basis of a Scientific Re- 
ligion of life that will eventually be- 
come a Universal Religion, although 
it in no way conflicts with or contro- 
verts whatever may be true in any re- 
ligion. 

He shows that the laws of music 
can be and should be applied to hu- 
man life, and that when such laws are 
fully understood and the knowledge 
thus acquired put to practical ends, 
there will be a complete demonstra- 


tion of their beneficial action on both 
mind and body. 

The author claims that musical 
sounds can be made to produce a “mu- 
sical vibration of every molecule in 
the body,” and that from the use of 
color harmonies “a veritable vibration 
of every atom in man’s physical or- 
ganism will take place;” that music 
and color will not only become the 
chief remedial agents for the overcom- 
ing of pain and the healing of disease, 
but will in the near future greatly pro- 
long the life of man and eventually be- 
come the chief cause in the establish- 
ing of a world-wide Brotherhood of 
Humanity—a federation of the world, 
thereby hastening the time when God’s 
Kingdom shall appear on earth. 

8vo, cloth, price $1.50 net. Pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 





“Women, World War and Permanent 
Peace,” by May Wright Sewall. 


This important book of its kind 
comes from the very heart of the 
world’s permanent peace movement. 
The dedication is to Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst and the prefatory note is of- 
fered by David Starr Jordan. Mrs. 
May Wright Sewell was selected by 
President C. C. Moore of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, as chairman of an 
“Organizing Committee to Arrange 
for an International Conference of 
Women Workers” to be held in San 
Francisco in 1915. Mrs. Sewell was 
authorized to appoint such additional 
numbers to serve on the committee as 
she might deem best. 

Before Mrs. Sewell had time to start 
her plans the European war broke out, 
temporarily paralyzing everything. 
With her characteristic optimism and 
energy, Mrs. Sewell visualized in the 
disruption occasioned by the war “a 
proclamation to the women of the 
world that some action by them which 
would assert the solidarity of woman- 
hood, was imperative.” And in this 
view her power was extended, and 
she was authorized by President 
Moore “to convene an international 
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Contractors, Material Men, Builders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, rellable information. 
Gur special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 

Press clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a more comprehensive and better 
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250 C. P.---1 Cent a Day 


Portable, safe, convenient. No 
connecting wires or tubes. Oper- 
ates 60 hours on one gallon of 
gasoline, saves money and eyes. 
Automatically cleaned, adjustable 
turned high or low at will. Posit- 
ively cannot clog. Operates in 
any position. Guaranteed. Dec- 
orated china shade free with each 
lamp. Just the thing for homes, 
hotels, doctors’ and lawyers’ 
offices. Ask your local hardware 
dealer for a demonstration, if he 
doesn’t carry it he can obtain. it 
from any Wholesale Hardware 
House or*.write direct to us. 
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conference of women workers, not 
merely for the promotion of co-opera- 
tive internationalism, but definitely to 
promote Permanent Peace.” The first 
call was issued, December 20, 1914. 
Seven months later the resolutions 
passed by the Confererice fully sustain 
the humanitarian ideas of the dele- 
gates, and indicated very definitely 
the way in which women desire to co- 
operate with men in the utter and ab- 
solute elimination of war from the list 
of the possible instrumentalities to 
which humanity may resort in the ad- 
justment of conflicting national claims. 

A detailed account is given in this 
book of the proceedings of the con- 
gress and the work done by Jane Ad- 
dams, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Mrs. 
Grace Julian Clark, Mme. Katherine 
Tingley, and scores of other noble 
workers in the cause. 

Price, $1 net. Published by John 
Newbegin, San Francisco. 





“Russia of To-Day,” by John Foster 
Fraser. 


The author has seen the Russian at 
short range several times, before his 
recent visit to Russia, which this vol- 
ume describes and illustrates. He was 
therefore prepared to picture the Rus- 
sian comparatively, and his compari- 
sons are striking. The Russian of to- 
day is religious and sober, which for- 
merly he was not. The war has 
changed him; and he will never be, 
again, what he was formerly. 

Perhaps the chapter on “Teetotal 
Russia” is more surprising than any 
other in this book. “Russia is never 
going to be drunken again,” it begins 
by saying. ‘Alcoholic beverages have 
been prohibited, and the Russians are 
getting used to teetotal beverages. 
They are quite pleased with them- 
selves. All stores where brandy, whis- 
key, vodka, champagne, wine, beer or 
liquors were sold have been locked 
and sealed by the authorities.” To the 
Briton, as Mr. Fraser hastens to add, 
this is not a pleasing condition; but 
Mr. Fraser is a Scot. 

Racial and other characteristics of 
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Russia and its people are set down 
tersely by Mr. Fraser in his varying 
chapters. He thinks first of Russia as 
a commercial field for Great Britain; 
and he studies the Russian as a possi- 
ble factor in the world’s commercial 
future. In his chapter headed “The 
Russian Man of Business,” he admits 
that “there never was so agreeable a 
business man as the Russian,” but 
hints of the “repose” which marks 
every great business concern, and says 
that ‘Russia is the land of plenty of 
time.” “The Russian can accomplish 
things with haste,” he admits, “but 
that is when he has been contaminated 
by American or English experience.” 

Published by Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York. 





“The Life of Clara Barton,” by Percy 
H. Epler. 


The story of this great humanitarian 
has come at a time when men and wo- 
men are much interested in the kind of 
work for which Miss Barton stood. For 
although the volume, which is the first 
complete biography of the Red Cross 
leader, has only been on the market 
less than a month, a second edition of 
it has already been required. The 
book is one that is attractive to the 
eye, pleasingly bound with an insert 
picture of Miss Barton on the cover, 
and illustrated with many plates—but 
its outward appeal is no greater than 
the intensely interesting narrative in 
the text. 

Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 





“Clipped Wing,” by Rupert Hughes. 


This is the story of a woman of un- 
usual personality, an actress born to 
the purple of the stage, an inheritor of 
its best traditions. The heroine came 
of a long line of famous actors and 
her inherited talents and her own per- 
sonal charm soon opened the way to 
a star’s career. Then when her am- 
bitions were about to be satisfied, her 
heart claimed its rights. She married 
and was willing to leave the stage to 
please her husband. She was happy 
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Three generations 

of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 

3 years they have developed their instruments 
with such honesty of construction and materials, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
day is the ideal Home Piano. 
Delivered in your home free of charge. Old instruments 


taken as partial payment in exchange. Time Payments 
accepted, If interested. send fcr catalogues today. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 


189 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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Paul Gerson 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of California 


The Largest Training School 
of Acting in America 
The Only Dramatic School on the Pacific Coast 


TENTH YEAR 


Elocution, Oratory, 
. Dramatic Art 


Advantages: 
Professional Experience While Study- 
ing. Positions Secured for Graduates. 
Six Months Graduating Course. Stu- 
dents Can Enter Any Time. 


Arrangements can be made with Mr. Gerson 
for Amateur and Professional Coaching 


Paul Gerson Dramatic School Bidg. 


McALLISTER and HYDE STREET 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Write for Catalogue. 








The German Savings 
and Loan Society 


(The German Bank) 

Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial 
526 Callfornia Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco) 

The following Branches for Receipt and Payment 

of Deposits only: 


MISSION BRANCH 


S. E. CORNER MISSION AND 21ST STREETS 


RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH 


8. W. CORNER CLEMENT AND 7TH AVENUE 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 


S. W. CORNER HAIGHT AND BELVEDERE 





DECEMBER 3ist, 1915 


A . $ 61,849,662.02 
Taconite ete ee ee Cae 58,840,699.38 
Capital actually paid up in Cash 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 2,008,962.64 
Employees’ Pension Fund : 11,238.93 
Number of Depositors . ._ . 67,406 





Office Hours: 10 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 6 o’clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M. 
for receipt of deposits only. 





For the 6 months ending December 31, 1915, 
adividend to depositors of 4 per cent. perannum 
Was declared. 





MANZANITA HALL 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


Makes a specialty of preparing boys and young men 
for entrance to the universities, The location, adjacent 
to Stanford University and to Palo Alto, a town of re- 
markable culture, makes possible a school life of unusual 
advantages and opportunities. 


For catalogue and specific information, address 
W. A. SHEDD, Head Master 














Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves 


A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed 
powdered leaves to carry in the purse. A handy 
article for all occasions to quickly improve the 
complexion. Sent for 10 cents in stamps or coin. 
F. T. Hopkins, 37 Great Jones St.; New York. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and Loan Society. 
(The German Bank) 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco 
For the half year ending December 31, 1915, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all deposits, payable on and 
after Monday, January 3, 1916. Dividends not called 
for are added to the deposit account and earn divi- 
dends from January 1, 1916. 
GEORGE TOURNY, Manager. 
Office—526 California street. Mission Branch— 
Corner Mission and 21st streets. Richmond District 
Branch—Corner Clement street and 7th avenue, 
Haight St. Branch—Corner Haight and Belvedere 
streets. 








in her home life, with money, leisure, 
children and love; but after a while 
she felt a great want. She was no 
stage-struck girl, but a great actress 
whose natural outlet had been denied 
her. And, unwillingly, her husband 
had to realize this. Mr. Hughes makes 
this conflict and its outcome between 
a home and a career perfectly natural 
and satisfactory, and has written a 
story of stage life from within. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





“Benj. Franklin’s Autobiography.” 

An interesting estimate of Ameri- 
can literature from the pen of Presi- 
dent Wilson appears in his introduc- 
tion to the “Century Classics” edition 
of Franklin’s “Autobiography.” 

“American letters,” writes Mr. Wil- 
son, “have so far lacked the  full- 
throated power and the amplitude of 
tone which have made the literature of 
many other countries rich and various 
and full of qualities that move and re- 
fresh. We have had among our writ- 
ers men of unmistakable charm, men 
of power fit for the handling of great 
themes, men of vision, men who had 
caught not a little of the music ef our 
mother-tongue. But in candid moods 
we are fain to admit that there has 
been, on the whole, a certain tameness 
in our better authors, something less 
than an easy mastery of theme and 
manner. a certain thinness where we 
could have wished for richness.” 

Published by the Century Company, 
New York. 





“The Most Interesting American,” by 

Julian Street. 

The charge one frequently hears 
just now that Colonel Roosevelt’s in- 
terest in preparedness is purely op- 
portunistic and a means of making po- 
litical capital at the moment, is rather 
disproved by Julian Street’s little book 
on the ex-President. In his appendix 
Mr. Street gathers together brief pas- 
sages from Colonel Roosevelt’s writ- 
ings and speeches during the last 
thirty-two years, showing that he has 
consistently and from the beginning 
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of his career, stood, as regards this 
question, just where he stands to-day. 
Thirty-two years ago one finds him 
writing : ‘““The necessity for an efficient 
navy is now so evident that only our 
almost incredible  short-sightedness 
prevents our preparing one;” twenty 
years ago: “The victory in any contest 
will go to the nation that has earned it 
by thorough preparedness,” and so on, 
through all his books, messages and 
public utterances of every kind, down 
to the famous phrase “there is no 
surer way of courting disaster than to 
be opulent, aggressive and unarmed.” 

Published by the Century Co., New 
York. 





“The Man Without a Church,” by 

Henry Hughes. 

Frankly a problem novel well car- 
ried in a good story interest. The 
problem presented is church politics, 
especially in Methodism. The storm 
centers about the hero, James Mill- 
brook, whose career is followed from 
an ambitious boyhood, through the 
struggles to fit himself for the minis- 
try, his experiences in parishes which 
offer pitifully inadequate returns for 
the demands that are made, until at 
length he is rejected by the presiding 
elder. But though sorely tried, Mill- 
brook, grown strong through battles 
won, holds fast to his faith in God. 
A path is opened, and he gladly an- 
swers the call to service without the 
church, for which, nevertheless, he 
still feels a strong affection. 

Price $1.35. Published by Sher- 
man, French & Co., Boston. 





“Wild Posies,” by John Troland. 

This collection is not a Te Deum 
from the cloister nor an echo from the 
lyceum, but a blend of voices from 
the busy haunts of life and nature. 
There is neither the wail of the dis- 
appointed dreamer nor the over-ex- 
pectant pean of the theorist, but in all 
the genuine ring of one who has 
caught the poetic vision and _ the 
Muse’s gift to express belief. 

Price, $1.25. Published by Sher- 
man, French & Co., Boston. 



















